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I ntroduction 

This report is in three parts - the first attempts to examine the broad impact of 
DEEP on those Wisconsin schools that were directly affiliated with the project. 

Certain characteristics of the schools 1 involvement are deemed by the reporters to 
be relevant to an assessment of the program's Impact. Each forms the basis of a 
continuum upon which all schools are placed. The placing of schools on a continuum 
is not Intended to be an evaluation of the particular schools in question; rather 
it Is a prerequisite to an evaluation of the entire DEEP program. The uniqueness 
of the alms of each participating school system does net preclude individual eval- 
uations. The purpose of the continue provided in the first section of this report 
is to provide the criteria for analysis. 

The second portion of this report deals with the schools individually. Six aspects 
of the individual program are examined in Part II by Mr. Claud Thompson and Mr*. 

James Watson, DEEP evaluators for the Department of Public Instruction, Spring, 1970. 
These six aspects are: (a) curriculum development process, (b) objectives, (c) summer 

institute, (d) nature of project, (e) evaluation, (f) incentives to teachers. Thus, 
this year's report will note only those areas where, in the reporters' judgment, 
differences existed, progress was made, and factors that had a bearing on the 
character of the school's program were of sufficient magnitude to warrant mention. 

The third part of the report is a summary statement. It is necessarily subjective 
in part, being based not only upon the concrete data obtained in visits to the 
schools, but upon the impression gained of the total program by the evaluators in 
their visits and other contacts with the participants. The first tve parts of this 
report represent an attempt to be reasonably objective in describing and analysing 
the DEEP program in Wisconsin. Obviously, complete objectivity is impossible, but 
if assumptions are explained and the underlying philosophical point of view made 
explicit, then the description of ♦■he, evidence can at least be dealt with as openly 
and objectively as possible given those assumptions. This tends to require that 
much of Importance remains for inclusion in a summary section. These evaluative 
notions must be left out of the first two sections if they are to be objective and 
fair. Thus, this final section is the reporters' attempt to say what cannot be 
proven but is felt to exist. It is a way of saying that in the final analysis 
Wisconsin DEEP has been a unique situation and if judgment is to be passed, that 
uniqueness must be considered if the project is to be known as it really la. 



Part I 

The Broad Impact of DEEP * 

One way to examine the impact of DEEP in the Wisconsin program is to aesest the 
extent to which classroom teachers became directly Involved in the curriculum 
development process. The assumption is that there will be a greater Impact upon 
learning in the classroom if classreo* teachers are directly involved in the cur- 
riculum development process. This Implies that the further the development of 
curriculum is removed from the classroom teacher the less pervasive will be its 
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influence. Material product was not a goal of the Wisconsin DEEP program, only a 
means to the end of instructional Improvement through teacher involvement. It has 
been assumed by DEEP in the state of Wisconsin that if curriculum development was 
to have meaning and value, each school system must develop its own curriculum to 
meet its own idiosyncratic needs. The State Department of Public Instruction's role 
was to serve as facilitator of that curriculum development process . If that is a 
valid assumption, then it may also be valid to assume that in each classroom the 
teacher needs to develop curriculum to meet the idiosyncratic needs of that class- 
room with the school system's administration serving to facilitate curriculum 
development. 

We have identified for the first continuum the following extreme ends: on one end, 

the individual classnom teacher writing his own curriculum; and on the other, the 
system's administration designing and prescribing the curriculum v either purchasing 
materials or having a group of teachers develop material). For example, Winneconne 
High School typifies the ca9e in which a single classroom teacher developed a 
course of study to meet the needs of his students. The course, "Industriology was 
designed to meet the specific needs of students enrolled in his industrial arts class, 
most of whom were not going on to college, and need to know tha economics of the 
community. No school system failed to involve teaching faculty in the development 
process. Milwaukee cornea as close as any schools to that end of the continuum, with 
Mr. Donegan charged with the responsibility to prepare the curriculum materials in 
cooperation with a small number of teachers used <n an advisory capacity. 

Conti n uum #1 

Maple 100 

Rice Lake 100 Manitowoc 80 Brookfield SO Whltnall 35 

‘<aukauna 100 Neenah 80 Chippewa Falls 50 Superior 35 

Winneconne 100 New Berlin 75 Wauwatosa 50 Shorcvood 35 Madison 20 Milwaukee 

100 0 



I Origin of Curricular Materials | 

Teacher- Administration- 

Developed Developed 

Explanation of Continuum #1 - Winneconne, Kaukauna, Maple, Neenah High School and 
tai.ee Lake are all placed at the left elde of the continuum because all of the work 
on curricular materials is being done by the teaching staff. In Manitowoc, the actual 
writing was done by teachers, but under the direction of the Cooperative Curriculum 
Development Center in its suneer workshops. In the Neenah Elementary Schools, the 
work was done by e.'aesrocm teachers with much direction and assistance of an elementary 
principal and a curriculum coordinator. The results of thet writing are being used 
in classrooms throughout the system and in that sense represent an administrative 
developed project. At the high school the work has been done exclusively by members 
of the social studies staff. New Berlin's project was written by. a faculty team 
led by an elementary school principal who is also the project coordinator. He has 
since become the curriculun coordinator for the elementary schools of New Berlin. 
Chippewa Palls High School faculty members have worked on their own materials for 
their own classrooms, In the elementary school there is considerable direction from 
the curriculum coordinator's office, though the production of materials is being 
done with help from a faculty committee. At Wauwatosa the actual materials were 
developed uy two faculty members who attended the summer institute at UWM. This 
material was given direction by an overall plan for reorganising the social studies 
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curriculum. There appears to be a mixture of some faculty and administration 
decision making regarding this reorganization. At Whitnall, Superior, and Shore- 
wood curriculum development is an ongoing process that is centrally directed as to 
broad objectives or goals. Faculty teams arc organized to help in the selection 
or the production of materials and the process by which materials are produced 
appears to be Infused with much direction from the curriculum coordinator. In 
Milwaukee, the preparation of the materials was principally the work of Mr. Donegan 
and other summer workshop participants for use throughout the high school system. 
Similarly, the work in Madison was largely done by a small number of persons, 
including the project coordinator, in workshop sessions. In Madison there appears 
to be greater participation in the writing of curricular materials which are to bo 
Integrated into the existing curriculum. 

Continuum 02 



Brookfield Superior Rice Lake 

Neenah Elementary 

New Berlin Kaukauna Milwaukee Maple 

Neenah High 
Vlnneconne 

Pervasiveness of Program's Impact 

Few 

Students 
Affected 

The second continuum deals with pervasiveness of the program's Impact - the relative 
numbers of students affected by DEEP in grades K through 12. The assumption here 
is that the impact of DEEP, other things being equal, is greater if a large percentage 
of students are affected thAn it is if the program is applied with a limited number 
of students. For example, in Madison and Shorewood, the materials will affect the 
entire student body, while in Wlnneconne the effect will be limited to a relatively 
snail number of students enrolled in industrial arts. 

Explanation of Continuum *2 - Madison, Shorewood, and Wauwatosa all are Involved in 
K-12 projects with economics appearing to Infuse the total sequence. Vhltnall is 
dealing with K-6 grade revision. Chippewa Falls is Involved with both grade level 
and high school revision, though there appears to be selectivity of both grades 
and classes. Not all grades or classes are Involved. Neenah affects grade three 
and selected classes on the high school level. New Berlin is writing specific 
materials for selected elementary grades. KAukauna's program will affect the entire 
high school program. Superior and Milwaukee affect selected classes in various grade 
levels. Maple ard Wlnneconne are primarily the projects of one or two teachers and 
affect their classes only. Rice Lake, witf rhn departure of the DEEP coordinator, 
does not now appear to be Involved. Menito « i vevy difficult to place upon this 
continuum since its Curriculum Development Ce. er resit with very many teachers from 
a wide variety of school systems. The portion of t .ose systems' student bodies 
reached by the project is not known. 
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Madison 
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Wauwatosa Whltnall Chippewa Falls 




Contluuum 



Shorevood 

New Berlin 

Winneconne 

Manitowoc 

Neenah Elementary 

Superior 

Madison 

Wauwatosa 



Brookfield* 
Whltnall* 
Neenah High* 
Kaukauna* 

Rice Lake 
Maple 

Chippewa Falls 
Milwaukee 



| Production of Tangible Material | 

Many No 

Materials Materials 

The third continuum arranges schools according to their production of units and 
other curricular materials which are tangible. The term, unit, refers to written 
teaching or resource units, and those units must have some connection with economics. 
Tangible evidence of DEEP's Impact needs to be the kind that suggests a focus on 
economics in the product, even though in the actual teaching that focus may be 
shared with the other disciplines or with some mode of Inquiry. The assumption Is 
that for value to be seen there must also be seen a product whl^h Is first tangible, 
and. If not, intangible evidence must be found. The impact of a curriculum project 
on the classroom can result from a teacher's having gained knowledge, and the next 
continuum tvles to assess tha': possibility. It la our assumption that consciously 
developed teaching units represent greater quality and potential for learning than 
do unwritten Ideas or unconsciously assumed objectives. 

Therefore this is really a placing of schools at one or the oth< r end of a continuum 
In answer to the question, did the school have a product read. vj to these re- 

porters for their examination and submission to the Department o' tubllc Instruction. 
Failure to place a school at the left end of the continuum docs not mean that material 
■ay not be produced at some time In the future. Many schools were in the process of 
revising or printing their materials. Those schools have been Identified by an 
asterisk. It should be kept In mind that this year's visits to the schools had to 
be aade In the middle of the school year rather then toward the end of the year 
as was common previously. 

An example of a school which has a consciously developed curriculum is the Whltnall 
Area Schools. In Chippewa Falls, on the othr r hand, no tangible units were produced. 

Contlnum 14 



Chippewa Falls Superior 

New Berlin Brookfield Wauwatosa Whltnall Kaukauna Madison 

Winneconne Msple Neensh High Milwaukee Manitowoc Shorewooi 
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DEEP's Influence In Prompt lng New DirectlonsV Ideas, or Programs 
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The fourth continuum represents the extent to which DEEP prompted new directions, 
ideas, or programs in the school Bysr - i. The nature of DEEP's Impact is tied to 
new focus in cuiriculum, as opposed t. continuing or ongoing focus in curriculum. 

The assumption here is that where outride resources are infused into a system, the 
impact is greater if it stimulates new ideas and projects rather than maintaining 
or upgrading old projects. In schools like Winntconne and Neenah, DEEP had a very 
direct impact, since new programs were undertaken, while schools like Madison, 
Shorewood, and Milwaukee expanded existing programs without modification of existing 
curriculum development processes. 

Explanation of Continuum Ijjt - This continuum is necessarily subjective in part, for 
new directions and ideas are often found in the intangible areas of teaching 
procedures, new awarenesses, and enthusiasm for the teaching of economics materials. 
Also, the prompting of small steps is judged to constitute a greater Impact than 
assisting an ongoing project or program. 

In Neenah elementary schools, Wlnneconne, and Maple, the DEEP program prompted 
programs and emphases which had considerable impact and which might not have been 
instituted without the Influence of DEEP. 

On the other end of the continuum lie Shorewood and Madison. Each of these schools 
had viable curriculum development processes in operation before their Involvement 
with DEEP. While DEEP undoubtedly added sophistication to the economics phase of 
their revision process, the product would probably have been quite good without 
DEEP's Involvement. Rice Lake does not appear on this continuum, since with 
Mr. Davison's departure the system, for all practical purposes, ceased to be Involved. 



Part II 

Individual School Reports 



BROOKFIELD 



Curriculum Development Process ! Brookfield had to revise their plans for a stiraner 
curriculum study committee in economics. The situations where pilot studies were to 
have been conducted were eliminated 89 a result of the shifting of principals and 
of personnel to new schools. Brookfield is now planning to reactivate the social 
studies committee next year and, rather than concentration on omics, the whole 
social science area will be considered. An Informal pilot program has been set up 
at Falrvlev North where a number of people are working to develop various parts of 
concepts in the teaching of social and economic problems. Two people who attended 
the summer institute at UWM last year have taken an active part in the program. An 
experimental and control situation has been set up at the senior high school level 
by two people who also attended the summer institute. In their work in American 
government and American problems an experimental group has been utilising material 
developed last summer, while a control group has been continuing with last year's 
course of study. Both of the teachers are using the economic test for understanding 
In their evaluation report which will be available in June, 1970. 



Objectives t A major objective of the project is being accomplished through the 
dissemination of materials. Specifically, in a 9th grade (which la using the career 
approach), various community personnel are being brought In to speak. In the 12th 
grade the Kiwanis Club, working with school administration, has conducted a business** 
t-*'*^* -miner. 
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In a continuing effort to draw the awareness of the public, Dr. Schur of the 
University of Milwaukee, has been asked to speak to PTA groups. Dr. Weston, 

Wisconsin State University-Whitewater, spoke to the PTA group at Fairview Worth 
concerning the involvement of the state. 

Summer Institute ; The people directly involved in the summer institute have con- 
tributed greatly to the development of the curriculum materials. The problem of 
getting various studies back from the committee to the 500 teachers at Brookfield 
is difficult and the size of the district tends to make the total impact on 
curriculum seem small. 

Nature of the Project : The basic approach to the teaching of social studies 

continues to be the conceptual approach. While the teaching of economic concepts 
is stressed at all levels in Brookfield, a concentrated effort is being mado at the 
senior high level where a specialist is teaching a specific field in depth. Specific 
units have not been completed, however, as continuity of the writing teams has been 
a problem. 

In some cases it has been necessary to go to specialists in certain areas and adopt 
curriculum from their work. Brookfield is trying to develop a process which will 
produce a ferment within the faculty to actively involve them in the development of 
curriculum. 

Evaluation : An evaluation of the program by the school will bo made as soon as 

all reports are in. 

Summary : The lack of time has kept many interested people from working out new 

techniques of teaching. With the additional duties as principal, Mr. Netzel no 
longer has the six hours per week he normally spent on his job as coordinator. He 
feels that a full time coordinator and attempts to Involve more people in concentrated 
study, as in the NEA Science Programs or the NDKA Summer Economic Programs, may be 
necessary if DEEP is to be continued. 

CHIPPEWA PALLS 

Curriculum Development Process : lue following comments indicate the direction of 

curriculum development at Chippewa Falls os well as the continuing nature of the 
process. Miss Rranzfelder reports that the summer workshop at Wisconsin State 
Unlversity-Eau Claire and consultations with Duane Sackett have been helpful to 
Chippewa Falls high school teachers in the examination of their curriculum. As 
a result of this curriculum development, several formal units have been written. 

They Include a unit in home economics, a unit it, business education, a unit in 
specialisation and marketing, and several social studies units. (Mr. Johnson has 
the social studies units and they were not available for examination.) 

Mr. Hudson, the teacher of Economics 12, has continued his use of the student 
attitude questionnaire. It had been suggested that Chippewa falls write to the 
Peychological Corporation to see what to do with the compiled data. Miss Krana- 
felder reports that two letters were written to the Psychological Corporation but 
no reply has been received by Chippewa Falls. Mr. Hudson continues to feel that 
the pre- and post-tests have helped him in his presentations. 

Mrs. Lintt, elementary coordinator, has written units of work at the 2nd and 4th 
grade levels end these have been sent to Wisconsin State Universlty-Eau Cla:lro 
for examination. Seven elementary teachers participated In the 6vnmer workshop at 
Eau Claire this year, and with the help of Jerry Johnson, work ha9 been done at 
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grade levels K through 6 using the Wisconsin Conceptual Approach. No funds were 
available for the last two inservice meetings as Chippewa Falls was not aware of 
the February 3 cut off date- 

In their search for textbooks to be used next year, the social studies department 
is looking for one rich in economic concepts. 

Summer Institute ; Mr. Anton Miller, who attended the summer institute, left the 
Chippewa Falls school system and has accepted a job at Sun Prairie. The hoped 
for contributions he might make have been lost as a result. 

Nature of the Project : The utilization of the economic concepts is still the 

primary emphasis in their seirch for knowledge. Various writing teams continue 
to work at the grade school level. The five high school teachers who attended the 
Eau Claire institute have utilized the information gained to further strengthen 
their approach to economic concepts. 

Evaluation and Summary : The coordinator feels that the DEEP program has revamped 

their economics ccjrsc and brought J* - up to date. Specifically, Mr. Hudson's 
meeting at Oshkosh has helped to change his concept of teaching economics. 

A long range result of the DEEP program has been the development of a conscious 
awareness of the importance of economics. The coordinator feels the Chippewa Falls 
teachers now have an entirely different interpretation of what economica la. 

In criticism of the project, Miss Kranzfelder feels that the written requirements 
tended to discourage many people in their involvement in DEEP. No release time 
was given for the development of teaching units. For example, as coordinator. 

Miss Kranzfelder has been able to spend only AS minutes to one hour per week on the 
DEEP project. 

KAUKAUNA 

Curriculum Development Process ? Revision of the social studies curriculum continues 
at Kaakauna High School as an ongoing process, with the bulk of the impetus for 
change coming from the teachers themselves. The revision process was begun before 
Kaukauna's involvement with DEEP. The thrust of curriculum change continues to 
be concept And inquiry process oriented. The social studies teachers have adopted 
the model of the Title III English project to develop teaching units as substitutes 
for the traditional subject matter courses. Each student will then be able to 
choose from a fairly wide variety of units, rather than i*om a list of courses. 

Most faculty members within the social studies departnenv have become involved in 
this project, which is seen as a means of allowing faculty members, as well as 
students, to pursue their diverse interests. 

A target date for submission of unlt9 to the department was set at March 1, 1970, 
at which time the department members will attempt to reach agreement upon whether 
to begin with a four-year program at once, or to begin in 1970-71 with units in 
grades 9 and 10 only. 

Objectives ! Meeting the objectives of the project at Kaukauna appear to be 
proceeding on schedule. The reorganization plan was approved in principle, and 
the broad outlines of a basic nine-week unit in economics were developed by 
Mr. Harry Wilson and Mr. Kevin Hansen. The unit was further developed and is being 
taught on a trial basis during the 1969-70 school year. A number of the units, in 
a^y-n to the one on basic economics, incorporate economic materials and 




understandings, an example being "The Effect of the Automobile upon American Culture." 
Many of the units relate topics and content already in existence to the new organ- 
ization, when the existing topics are deeded relevant. The target date for a trial 
of the entire curriculum remains at the beginning of the 1970-71 school year. An 
ultimate objective is the creation of some 45 to 50 such units. 

Another objective of the project is the involvement of as many teachers as possible, 
and to increase their economic subject matter competency. A course in economics 
given by Dr. Jules LaRocque was well attended, and teachers have continued to 
work with him in the preparation of economic teaching materials and plans. 

Summer Institute : Harry Wilson and Kevin Hansen attended the six-week simmer 

institute in Milwaukee in 1969, at which time they completed most of the work on 
the basic economics teaching unit. Mr. Wilson also attended the DEEP-sponsored 
simulation workshop in Madison in 1969. 

Nature of the Projec t: This remains substantially as it was reported in the 1969 

report with individual nine-week units rather than courses, and content immediate 
to the locality and to broad public issues. The purpose remains the engagement 
of students in a process of inquiry using concepts from various disciplines as well 
as selected strategies for dealing with public Issues. Owing to a change in personnel 
and leadership, the basic form of the project was not determined until the beginning 
of the 1968-69 school year. 

E valuation : No formal evaluation process has been agreed upon to date. At the 

present time, it is planned to make intuitive judgments of the units' effectiveness, 
and possibly to employ university consultants to make needed analyses .and suggestions. 

I ncentives to Teachers : "Board credit" was given teachers who attended the course 

of instruction by DEEP consultant Jules LaRocque, but no other financial incentives ' 
were offered. Released time was given for work on the units, not in the usual 
sense, but in the form of department meetings once or twice each month. Duripg the 
time allotted, substitute teachers were hired for the participants, who used mopt- 
of the department meeting time to work on their units. Most of the teachers have 
availed themselves of this opportunity. 

■ * » 

Summary : Although, like most of the projects, the Kaukauna plan of organization 
addresses itself to all areas in the social studies, it has been quite successful 
in meeting many of the aims of the DEEP program. The process of curriculum 
organization, for which the DEEP program served as a catalyst, shows every indi- 
cation of potential success and further development. The participants agree that 
the DEEP involvement had much to do with this work, especially the consulting 
services of Dr. LaRocque. They regret the passing of DEEP, for they feel that the 
need for resource persona will continue, and even to grow. One participant remarked 
that the trouble with DEEP is that it came three ..ears too soon. 

Major participants in the project agreed that if the opportunity were to arise 
again, they would be eager to participate in another DEEP program. 

MADISON 

Curriculu m Development Process : The process of curriculum development and the nature 

of the specific materials being developed at Madison were described in last year's' 
report. Since Madison has an extensive commitment to curriculum development as part 
of the ongoing mission, changes in the process of curriculum development have been 
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the result of local changes In the structure of the school system. A major change 
has been budgetary. Funds to carry out the writing and implementation of materials 
have been cut and this has forced a modification of the goals. In addition, while 
major system v?ide goals are being developed, the system has decentralized curriculum 
by establishing centers based on high school districts and the feeder schools to 
those high schools. Each district develops its own specific objectives within the 
broad framework for the system. Inservice programs and curriculum development teams 
are being established at the various high schools. Mr. Kussow, the social studies 
coordinator, is working with each of those teams as they are established. 

Objectives and Nature of the Project : Relative to DEEP, the objectives set for the 

current school year appear to be in the process of being met. A specific objective 
was modified when the person from the high school who was to attend the UWM summer 
institute was unable to participate and a junior high school person was substituted. 
Thus the units developed centered at the junior high school level rather than on 
both the junior and senior high school levels. The objective was to develop learning 
episodes that would have economics as their primary focus. These could then be 
related to the overall social studies and history program in grades8 and 9. The 
units were of an Interdisciplinary design with history as the main thrust and with 
economics as an integral part of tie program. The units developed at the institute 
are in the process of being printed. They have been used on a limited basis and 
when they are printed, evaluation by school faculty members will take place. At 
the present time those materials ar® being used as supplements to the existing guide 
and the objective set for the comii \ school year is to integrate them into the 
course of study. Work is still being done on the instruction? - theory. At the 
present time the problem of how to teach and synthesize concepts is being investigated. 

Evaluation and nary ; DEEP, according to Mr. Kussow, has provided stimulation 
for the persons involved with curriculum development at Madison. Lectures by 
Dr. Schur, printed materials, and several conferences have tended to enrich the 
thinking going into curriculum development. Mr. Kussow has not utilized the con- 
sultants provided by DEEP primarily because Madison did not entier into the project 
until after it had been started in Wisconsin. Specific ideas for consultant help 
were not formulated until after the project was ended. 

MANITOWOC 

Curriculum Development Process ; The Cooperative Curriculum Development Center 
performs a function which is unique among participating agencies in the Wisconsin 
DEEP program, in that it serves a large number of schools in its CESA area. The 
services of the agency include the holding of inservice workshops during the school 
year and four-week sessions during the summer. Teachers are encouraged to attend 
and to develop materials, utilizing the extensive consulting services provided by 
the CCDC. Mr. Marlin Tanck coordinates the DEEP phase of the work. The development 
of economics materials is only a small part of the agency* s work, and DEEP resources 
used consist primarily of consulting services. The curriculum development process 
is more fully described in an appendix to this report. 

Objectives : The primary objective was to Increase concern for economic concepts 

and generalizations in the curriculum in the K-12 sequence, and the secondary 
objective was to approach the study of economics with activities demanding higher 
levels of thinking. Mr. Tanck feels that the objectives are being met on schedule. 

The work began with focus on grades 1-6, and later was expanded to include grades 
7-12. Efforts are currently being focused upon the second round of work with grades 
1-6. A trend in the curriculum work to date has been relatively less integration 
of economics materials with ether social studies materials, and more attention to 
units focusing primarily upon economics. 
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Summer Institutes ; The CCDC conducted its own summer instit es, at which teachers 
received stipends and "board credit." In conducting their own institutes, they 
did not use the services of DEEP consultants, but contracted for their own. /Iso, 
two participants, Mr. Douglas Molzahn and Mr. Charles Spring, attended the institute 
at Milwaukee in the summer of 1969. 

Nature of the Project ; This center is not solely or primarily an economics education 
project. It seeks to promote economics education as one phase of general curriculum 
development. In pursuing that phase, DEEP resources are utilized. 

The center assists public and private schools in Manitowoc, Sheboygan, and Calumet 
counties in developing their curricula with an emphasis on including more useful 
knowledge and a greater variety of thinking. Major curriculum development is 
accomplished through inservice programs for teachers and through four-week summer 
workshops in which teams of teachers revise curriculum plans. Other curriculum 
changes are effected by disseminating information on new curricular materials and 
designs to the schools and by, in 3 ome instances, developing materials suited to 
the particular needs of a school. The center also helps curriculum coordinators 
and committees set goals and carry out curriculum implementation and evaluation. 

Efforts to improve economics education have been included in the several types of 
center activities. Some examples follow. 

1. Manitowoc Public Schools in its early work with the CCDC planned a K-6 conceptual 
framework which included some economics in all grades but emphasized it i.». 
grades 1 and 5. In later efforts, some Manitowoc secondary teachers planned 
concept oriented courses including economics learnings. Mr. Douglas Molzahn 

and Mr. Larry Cutlan developed a 7th grade study of non western underdeveloped 
areas including a good deal of economics. Mr. Molzahn added to the economics 
activities in the course at the 1969 EPDA institute in economics held at the 
UWM. Some of the course activities on development, factors of production, and 
comparative advantage are in Appendix A. 

2. Mr. Dennis Niebuhr of Manitowoc High School during the 1968-69 school year, 
developed a simulation game to teach about the 1929 stock market crash. In 
the 1969 CCDC summer workshop he planned a two-week unit on the causes of 

the Great Depression which incorporates the game. Learning in the unit centers 
on the multiple causes and multiple effects of complex events. 

3. A team of Sisters from Green Bay Diocese schools developed an 8th grade world 
geography course during the 1968 and 1969 CCDC summer workshops. Their plan 
includes units on world trade, conservation, and underdevelopment, all of 
which emphasize economic concepts and generalizations. 

4. Brother Andrew of Roncalli High School in Manitowoc during the 1969 CCDC summer 
workshop began development of a senior two-semester elective economics course 
suited to modular scheduling with one large group and two small group sessions 
per week. The course provides for a good deal of independent study to satisfy 
performance criteria listed for each unit. A set of performance criteria for 
small group discussion leaders, participants, and recorders and an adaptation 
of the elementary school economic': program game of Market were worked out for 
the course. DEEP bibliographies and readings were used to help plan the course. 
Five of eleven units for the course have been completed by Brother Andrew, 

who is continuing work on the other units. 
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5. Teams of Sheboygan Public Schoo*. L achers worked during the CCDC summer workshops 
on a K-12 social studies program including economics concepts. In 9th grade 
area studies, for example, comparative advantage Is emphasized in a study of 
the Middle East. In 10th grade world history the evolution of economic 
organization and technology is woven into the conceptual pattern of the course. 

In 11th grade U.S. history one of four topical units is "Economic History of 

the U.S. Since 1865." 

6. In Two Rivers Public Schools a curriculum committee developed a K-12 concept 
framework including major economics ideas with the help of the CCDC. In sub- 
sequent workshops and inservice programs plans for implementing the framework 
were developed. Mr. Charles Spring of Washington High School in Two Rivers 
continued work on a semester 12th grade course in economics at the 1969 UWM 
EPDA institute in economics. 

7. Representatives of Cedar Grove, Elkhart Lake, Oostburg, and Sheboygan Falls 
schools under the leadership of Miss Doris Phipps worked in CCDC worh.r.hops 
and inservice programs on a concept framework that includes economic ideas. 

8. In four inservice meetings with New Holstein elementary teachers during the 
1969-70 school year the CCDC social studies consultant reviewed curriculum 
project materials the system might consider for adoption. The Senesh Our 
Working World and the Radev Elementary School Economics Program were included. 

The Rader game of Market was tried in a sixth grade classroom. 

Some Conclus J ons: 

1. Significant rogress in economics education is evident in the CCDC area. 

Although no formal assessment of teacher or student performance has been 
attempted, the number of course bulletins and curricular sequences in which 
economics learnings have been integrated is large. More than 200 teachers in 
the three-county area are using plans developed with the help of the center 
which incorporate economics ideas. 

2. Improvement of economics education must be a continuing endeavor. None of the 
schools working with the CCDC have completed plans for the integration of 
economic learnings at all grade levels. When all plans are initiated, cur- 
riculum implementation, evaluation, and improvement must, of course, be 
carried on to maintain and augment the quality of economics education. 

3. The DEEP model for curriculum innovation by school systems with the aid of 
DEEP plans, consultants, and materials is useful. The model provides for both 
the mobilization of local resources and the expertise of professional economists 
and educators needed to effect sound economics education. Neither DEEP dissemi- 
nation of materials without the organization of local effort nor efforts in 
local curriculum development without the services provided by organizations 
like the Economics Education Centers or the CCDC would be as effective as the 
combination of local effort and of national and regional services involved in 
the DEEP model. 

4. The most readily used DEEP materials are those like the Pittsburgh readings in 
economics education which provide both student materials and teacher plans. 

Evaluation ; No formal evaluation method has been devised. The Test of Economic 

Understanding was given to teachers in one of the summer workshops, but no post-test 
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was given. Basically , four kinds of evaluation were done in an informal manner: 

1. Quality index as a measurement of curriculum bulletins (the Eye-Netzer model); 

2. Hired consultants, e.g., Hichaelis, to evaluate plans; 

3. Teacher feedback; and 

4. Assessment of pupil competency. This is being done to a limited extent in 
Manitowoc and Two Rivers schools. 

S ummary : This project touched the larges number of teachers and school systems of 

any other in the state DEEP program, and ;xperienced a wide variety of results. In 
some cases, teachers have produced mater) 'is of high quality from the standpoints 
of teachability and fidelity to economic; cholarship. A consistent problem has 
been that the project had relative succcr with persons with whom it had sustained 
contact through summer work, but net with entire school systems, it has been 
difficult* to obtain released tine for teachers for inservioe work and for develop- 
ment of materials. 

The CCDC, because of non-renewal of federal and other funding, will go out of 
existence in 19*0, along with the DEEP program. Thus, much of the work with economics 
will have to h a abandoned before it is completed. Regarding ways in which the DEEP 
project could be improved if it were to be continued, Mr. Tanck feels that: 

1. Resources could be used better. A more concentrated effort cculd be made to 
urge the use of consultants and other resources. 

2. More materials should be disseminated to participating groups. This would 
Include materials already published as well as materials produced by 
participating groups. 

3. There should be more organization and activation of local coordinators. 

MAPLE 

Curriculum Development Process : The project at Maple, springing from Mr. George 

Conley's investigation of economics instruction, is quite loosely structured, its 
thrust being the encouragement of as many teachers as possible to incorporate 
economics concepts and generalizations into their social studies objectives. This 
has been encouraged by an extensive collection of economic education literature 
placed in the faculty lounges at both elementary and secondary levels. An inservice 
meeting was also conducted by Dr. Behr of the Center for Economic Education at 
Wisconsin State University-Superior. Conducted by grade levels during an entire 
inservice day, the workshop introduced the teachers to extensive amounts ol' new 
materials, some of which were purchased by the school district. One of these 
materials, The Teaching Guide to Economics , issued by the Oregon Board of Education 
in 1968 and involving instruction at grades 1-5 and 8, has been put into wide 
use in the district. 

The administration and sti tend to favor the identification of economic education 
objectives within the context of the Wisconsin Conceptual Framework. The lack oi 
a clear-cut identifiable process for curriculum revision-, in addition to and perhaps 
related to Mr. Conley's and Mr. Simpson's lack of released time to work on economic 
materials, has limited the contribution of the Maple project to the building of 
an Interest and awareness of economic education problems and methods among the 
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staff members. No materials or course outlines have been developed specifically 
as part of this project. 

Objectives : The objectives were and continue to be the collection and dissemination 

of a variety of materials and techniques, and the identification of teaching which 
deals with economic understandings. It is also planned to find ways in which the 
recommendations in Hr. Conley's master's degree paper can be implemented in the 
Maple school system. The holding of an economics inservice workshop, which was 
listed as an objective in the 1969 report, was accomplished successfully. 

Su mmer In s titute ; Mr. Wally Simpson attended the six-week summer institute at 
the UWM in 1969 during which he worked on teaching materials. He a 30 attended 
the simulation workshop held in Madison in 1969, and he and Hr. Conley attended 
the DEPP regional conference in Milwaukee. 

Nature of the Projec t: Some specific efforts include the integration of economics 

concepts into a cottage-building project of the industrial arts department, a 
project which tv»s been continuing lor several years. Each year the class builds 
and equips a full-size cottage, which iu sold Co the highest bidder. The home 
economics classes help with furnishings and decorations. Efforts have been made 
to Include social studies and bookkeeping classes in the business management of 
the project, but the degree of cooperative work In chis has been less than 
originally hoped for. The bookkeeping classes regularly keep records and manage 
purchases for two vending machines in the school cafeteria. Mr. Conley has made 
extensive plans for integrating economic understandings with U.S. history, and 
filed them with Mr. Hartoonian in Madison. There are no course or unit outlines 
developed specifically for economic education as seen by the DEEP program. 

Evaluation s No formal plans have been determined to date. 

Incentives to Teacher s: A difficulty in the implementation of the program xs 

that there have been no incentives to teachers except released time to attend 
DEEP functions. 

Summary : It is evident from a visit to Maple that the mo&t obvious and significant 

effect of DEEP involvement ha3 been to bring to the teachers an increased aware- 
ness both of the need for increased attention to economic understandings and the 
techniques and materials by which this can be accomplished. Participants feel that 
more workshops, involving both educators and economists and carrying "board credit", 
would be greatly beneficial to the district's success witf; economic education. 

/Iso identified as a need by all participants was released time for working on 
materials. Participants agreed that they would wish to continue if DEEP were to 
be extended. Those who attended agreed that the summer institute and the meetings 
at Milwaukee, Madison, and Minneapolis were very helpful. 

MILWAUKEE 

Curriculum Development Process : Robert Donegan has continued his work in the develop- 

ment of a practical economics course. Using as many community organizations and 
sources as possible, Mr. Donegan has collected data which has been divided into 
three general areaB (student materials, teacher materials, and a media kit). 

Although the student section of the material nears completion, it is felt that lack 
of time has prevented the depth of the study originally hoped for. Mr. Donegan, 
as a full time staff member, has numerous other duties as well. Also, there hes been 
a lack of clerical personnel which has slowed down the writing and organization of 
materials. 
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Nature of the Project : In the development of the practical economics course the 

book. Consumers and Their Dollars has been most useful. 

The summer writing team did not write the 12th grade material in practical economics 
os had been expected. Hr. Donegan feels that a lack of understanding of economic 
concepts may have contributed to the failure of three of the teachers who were part 
of the writing team that attended the summer institute to meet the objectives. 

Mr. Donegan praised the help of Jerry Weston and others and he felt that such con- 
tact and his attendance at the summer institute were beneficial to him. He felt 
the teachers who attended the institute with him became quite enthused and that 
has had an impact in improved classroom teaching. 

Mr. Donegan feels that his attempt to prepare 15 units of work at one time was too 
much. Instead of working toward a "package deal", each unit should have been 
completed before the next one was started. Perhaps enlisting help from individual 
teachers in trying these newly developed units as they were prepared would have been 
the best way to initiate a new course of study. 

Evaluation ; DEEP has provided Mr. Donegan with an additional exposure to economic 
materials. Frequent visitB and phone calls from DEEP consultants have helped to 
strengthen his realization of the need for improvement of consumer economics. 

Summar y: Mr. Donegan indicates that a number of schools in Milwaukee have shown an 

interest in the program and will try field tests. The Education Research and 
Program Assessment Division of the Milwaukee Public Schools will set up evaluation 
instruments following these field tests. Individual teachers will use a daily log 
to asuess the program. It is hoped that more teachers will use the available 
materials in their presentation of personal or practical units of study. 

NEEHAH - SPRING ROAD SCHOOL 

C urriculum Development Process ; The ■'rnpetus for curricular change continues to 
come from the efforts of several teachers and Mr. Loren Graunke at Spring Road 
School. It has expanded to include some work at Clayton School, of which Mr. Graunke 
is also principal. The preparation of units emphasizing economic aspects of social 
studies is part of a larger curriculum revision program, which ultimately is 
expected to provide suggested teaching units for teachers in the entire Neenah system. 

Objectives i It was decided to put a concentrated effort on the 3rd grade social 
studies curriculum in an effort to promote a more thorough understanding of economic 
concepts. The social studies units on pioneers and Indians were chosen as the 
vehicles for developing economics concepts. The project was set up for a three- 
year period, and was organized in three phases: (1) inservice, (2) curriculum develop- 

ment; and (3) classroom use of the materials and an evaluation of their effectiveness. 

The first phase was devoted to inservice education for teachers in 1967-68. The most 
concentrated inservice program was developed for the 3rd grade teachers at Spring 
Road School who had been chosen to develop the curriculum materials. Through the 
services of a consultant from Wisconsin State University-Oshkosh,' these teachers 
were guided chrough a refresher course in economics. Twenty-seven other teachers 
attended an inservicc institute organized around films from the American Economy 
Series. Although the inservice phase received primary emphasis during the first 
year, it continued throughout the project. 
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A second phase of the program involved the writing of curriculum materials. A 
unit, "The Economic Aspects of Pioneer and Indian Life," was developed by a writing 
team during the summer of 1968. This team consisted of three 3rd grade teachers 
and the principal. The unit was built around basic economic concepts. A revision 
of the unit was planned after its initial use in the 1968-69 school year. 

The third phase of the program involved classroom use of the unit and an evaluation 
of its effectiveness in teaching economic concepts. The unit was used in the 
Spring Road School in 1968-69 and revised for use in 1969-70. An elcme.ntary economics 
test developed at Purdue University was used for evaluation, both as a pre- and 
post-test. The unit was again revised and is now ready for use in other classrooms 
in the 1970-71 school year. 

Summer Institute ; Mr. Graunke attended the summer institute in Milwaukee in 1969. 

Both he and Mr. Dunwiddie of Neenah High School attended the DEEP regional 
conference in Milwaukee. 

Nature of the Project ! (Described in section under Objectives.) 

Evaluation ; The Neenah group spent considerable time wrestling with the problem of 
evaluation, especially the attainment of pupil learnings. As a result of a con- 
sultation with Claud Thompson of Wisconsin State University-Oshkosh in 1968, the 
group produced an economic literacy test of its own, designed for 3rd grade students. 
Experience with the test, however, proved that it tested reading more than knowledge. 
The test which was finally given was a combination - questions from the Purdue 
University test and five questions made by the Neenah project group. 



Incentiv e s to Teachers ; Most of the work done on this project was completed on the 
participants' own time. Two teachers and Hr. Graunhe were paid for a summer writing 
project in 1968, and "board credit" was given for attendance at the economics inservice 
institute presented by Mr. Braxton Patterson during the 1967-68 school year. 

Summary ; The project leaders view their participation as a most rewarding experience 
for themselves and their school programs. The quality of the materials and reports, 
and the cooperation extended to DEEP consultants suggest that this project is among 
the very most carefully organized and systematically implemented projects in the 
Wisconsin DEEP program. 

The leaders tend to view the regional meetings as especially helpful in sustaining 
interest of participants, and the usefulness of the consultants quite great. They 
found the economics subject matter consulting services of Dr. LaRocque most helpful. 
They have hopes that additional programs such as DEEP can be instituted, and that 
they will be able to participate. They expressed a strong hope that materials in 
other DEP.P projects will be made available and disseminated widely. 

NEENAH - HIGH SCHOOL 

Coordinated by William Dunwiddie, the project at the high school consists primarily 
of the production of course materials for the development of economics concepts 
through the use of historical material. Mr. Loras Kotinek and Mr. Tom Jenson 
attended the summer institute in Milwaukee in 1969 during which time they developed 
a sequence of economic concepts and appropriate historical topics for their develop- 
ment. The materials, which incorporate a discovery approach, are being used on a 
trial basis during the 1969-70 school year. Both Messrs. Kotinek and Jensen have as 
their personal aims the development of their own economic knowledge. 

rmal plans for evaluation have been made. 
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Curriculum Development Process : The curriculum writing committee formed when New 

Berlin joined the DEEP project has completed its assigned tesk. 

The concept of specialization (in the 4th grade) has been added to by Mrs. Borst, 
who attended the UWM summer institute. Her material contains actual teaching 
materials which will be used by all of the 4th grade teachers. 

Mimeographed copies of the Concept of Specialization were submitted to all teachers 
last year and their feedback comments were generally favorable. The few suggestions 
for improvement have been incorporated into the new printing. 

New Berlin has a new superintendent and his approval is needed in order to carry on 
the curriculum work begun with the DEEP program. To date, no new writing committees 
have been formed to expand the number of concepts. It is hoped that the original 
committee can do some additional writing. 

Objective s: One of the objectives at New Berlin in the curriculum development 

process was to encourage the creation of voluntary writing committees. A negotiating 
committee is presently attempting to obtain pay for curriculum committees to work 
during the summer. Mr. Jerry Tuchalski, the DEEP coordinator, has indicated that 
real benefit has resulted from having writing committees understand what conceptual 
teaching is and then having those committees act as catalysts for curriculum 
development in the district by sharing their ideas with other teachers at faculty 
meetings. 

The objective of using a simulation game technique in the 7th grade has not moved 
forward as planned, as the man in charge of the project became involved in team 
teaching in a new pilot program. 

Nature of the Project : The development of a materials center in each school has 

been accomplished as planned. The libraries are now becoming Instructional Materials 
Centers, and the collection centers are mounting pictures and collecting picture 
files. These will include material on economics. 

The development of units dealing with economic concepts is considered to be an 
addenda to the existing curriculum. Thu goal was to develop concepts on one grade 
level that could be expanded to additional grade levels and then to develop other 
concepts in the same manner. 

Evaluation and .Summary : Mr. Tuchalski feels that the initial program gave teachers 

a good general knowledge of economics. 

However, there didn't seem to be enough followup consultation after the original 
inservice course was taught. 

He feels that on the local level it would have been better to try to do something 
in all levels of a K-12 program, and not just grades A and 7. 

RICE LAKE 

Curriculum Development Process : The difficulties described in the 1969 DEEP report 

relative to the implementation of curriculum development, have not resolved them- 
selves; in fact they have become intensified with the resignation of Mr. Glen Davison 
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at the end of the 1969 school year. The responsibility for curriculum development 
remains with the teachers who work on their own time. Professors Jerry Johnson 
and Duane Sackett have offered consultant services, and provided materials in- 
cluding audio-visuals, course outlines, and other teaching aids. Some curriculum 
revision occurred in agriculture and agricultural marketing classes as a result 
of the materials furnished. Three social studies teachers, who are using Fenton's 
Co mpar ativ e Economic Systems , met with Messrs. Sackett and Johnson in a consultant 
relationship. Mr. Swanson, the coordinator, reports that elementary teachers are 
making quite heavy use of the materials supplied by the consultants. 

Objectiv es : The aim of developing a 12th grade economics program has not been met; 

the teacher having chosen not to participate in the program. Generally, objectives 
stated in the 1969 report have failed of attainment, owing primarily to the 
change in personnel and lack of released time or other opportunity for staff to 
work on them. 

Summer Institute ; One teacher attended the summer institute in Milwaukee, and three 
elementary teachers attended the three-week institute at Eau Claire in 1969. The 
teachers reported that they gained in economic knowledge and enthusiasm, and that 
they found Mr. Johnson's teaching especially helpful. 

Mature of the Pr o ject : For practical purposes, the program has been discontinued 

at Rice Lake. At the elementary level, some interest has been generated by the 
bringing in of materials produced at the Milwaukee institute, although there is 
no clear plan for followup. 

Summary : The lack of released time for Mr. Davison, and his subsequent resignation, 

seem to have prevented implementation of the program at Rice Lake. Personnel at 
Rice Lake report that consulting services were very good, although not used very 
extensively. Perhaps the greatest problem, besides the change in personnel, ha6 
been the heavy teaching loads and lack of released time for local teachers to work 
on materials. 

SHORF.WOOD 

Curriculum Development Process : For the most part Shorewood has continued to follow 

the plan for curriculum development described in last year's report. During the 
first year of the project the overall objectives were developed, scope and 
sequence problems were identified, and a frame of reference was made explicit. 

It was recognized that during a school year teachers would be unable to devote the 
needed time for actual curriculum writing and thus it was determined that the 
summer of 1969 would be devoted to that part of the process. Four teachers were 
selected to participate in the UWM summer institute and their efforts were made 
part of the total project. Teachers representing most of the grades were involved 
in the vrriting and by the end of the summer the objectives of material development 
were met. The persons who participated in the UWM institute, with help from DEEP 
consultants, developed an inservice program for the 1969-70 school year which was 
to be conducted concurrent with the trial of the materials developed during the 
summer session. At the present time the trial use of materials is still going on. 
Evaluation in the form of feedback from teachers has begun and will continue with 
the results of that feedback being utilized in the refinement of the materials 
for the 1970-71 school year. 

Nature of the Project : The nature of the program has remained consistent with 

Che intentions as reported last year. The early grades will focus on economic 
concepts developed in an inductive manner; grades 6-9 will begin to examine economic 
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phenomena using the total structure of the discipline; grades 10-12 will focus on 
the examination of content issues using concepts from several of the social sciences. 

Summ er Ins titute : The four teachers who participated in the summer institute have 

become gatekeepers in the curriculum development process. Their enthusiasm has 
accelerated the interest in the faculty for curriculum development. Mr. Harrington 
reports that they were most satisfied with the knowledge gained at the institute 
and that the units developed by them have been incorporated into the overall pi'ogram. 
During the current school year they have conducted a series of ten inservice sessions 
dealing with economic content and its instruction. Their interest has attracted 
about a third of the staff to participate in this series of sessions. 

Evaluati on: While the trial of the materials is still being conducted, Mr. Harrington 

has begun to sample faculty opinion about them. Meeting with groups of teachers 
on a grade level basis he has found that most of the teachers have reported that 
the materials have been of value. This has been especially true of teachers new to 
the system. Many teachers have found the materials to be of benefit in identifying 
content sequence. Those teachers who have reported only limited use of the materials 
have indicated that they have used them to supplement their existing course. 

Summar y: The curriculum development process in the social studies at Shorewood 

appears to be the direct result of Mr. Harrington's interest and dedication. DEEP 
has added a dimension to that process that appears to be important, though subtle. 

The summer institute appears to have prompted considerable interest which has been 
spread by the participants as witnessed by the inservice project this year. Dr. Weston 
has added a kind of inspiration through his advice, and in particular, his actual 
teaching of a number of demonstration classes at Shorewood. Harrington indicates 
only one concern with DEEP's involvement. He feels that consultant help in close 
scrutiny and analysis of the school's developing curriculum and instructional 
materials should have been provided, if funds had been available. 

SUPERIOR 

Curriculum Development Process ? The curriculum development process remains centered 
in 40 curriculum committees, including all teachers in the system with each teacher 
being given the opportunity to choose his area. Influence leaders are encouraged 
to innovate, with the hope that others will be encouraged to try the ideas they 
have developed. Most work is still done at 4:00 meetings, and released time and 
financial incentives remain as goals rather than reality. A very few inservice 
days are provided for the curriculum revision work. 

Objectives : The SRA materials by Senesh are still being used in selected elementary 

classrooms, but this has not been expanded for 1969-70 as originally planned. The 
10th grade course in world problems, which was to be tried in 1969-70 is going very 
well. Gene Hoff is currently being given one period of released time daily in 
order to develop and simultaneously teach an llth grade course which incorporates 
economic concepts and generalizations. He reports excellent progress to date. He 
is still working on the course in urban affairs, which is scheduled to be intro- 
duced in the 1970-71 school year. This course will focus quite heavily upon 
economics and be organized primarily around problems peculiar to the Superior area. 
Discussion of this course began with the beginning of Superior's involvement in 
DEEP in 1967. An aim of such an approach is to foster an awareness of the urban 
problems confronting Superior, with the hope that students will better be able to 
assume positions of political and economic leadership in the future in order to 
solve some of the city's problems. 
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Summer Institute ; No y ersons from Superior were able to attend. 

Nature of the Project ; The Wisconsin Conceptual Framework continues to be the 
main basis of organization of economics materials in all materials thus far 
developed except in grades 11 and 12. These programs remain in the development 
phase, but it is anticipated that they will stress both generalizations and 
problem solving. 

Evaluatio n; No formal plans hove been made. Teachers’ opinions continue to be 
the principal method. 

Summary ; The staff associated with the project at Superior remains an enthusiastic 
and dedicated one, though hampered by lack of funds and facilities. They have 
made very little use of the consulting services offered at Wisconsin State University- 
Superior, although Dr. Nash has met with them on occasion. The work with the urban 
affairs course appears to hold great promise as a means of materially affectixig 
the community at large. 

Staff members who commented upon the work of the central DEEP program suggested 
that it would be more effective if there were wore emphasis upon workshops and con- 
sultants. Consultants in the areas of education and economics should work together 
instead of separately. All expressed regrets that the DEEP program will end its 
formal existence, but they plan to continue with the work which has been begun. 

All agreed that money spent on workshops was more advantageously used than that 
spent on the regional meetings. 

WAUWATOSA 

Curriculum Development Proce ss; The curriculum revision process, as reported last 
year, is being continued. The primary concern at Wauwatosa was to develop the 
elementary school curriculum first and then build on that. It was felt that this 
would be an appropriate way to provide the proper scope and sequence at each grade 
level. Writing teams, first on the elementary level, and now moving into the 
secondary level, have been working on curriculum revision. 

Nature of th e Projec t; The elementary curriculum's broad framework has been developed 
and at the present time the faculty in the elementary schools are writing units to 
integrate into that framework. The inservice program was conducted by Dr. Weston 
with the emphasis placed on economic knowledge. It was a 12-hour series of meetings 
for which the teachers who attended received school board credit. The reaction to 
the inservice pessions has been positive according to Miss McCauley, the DEEP 
coordinator. The teachers who attended the UWM summer institute developed a semester 
course of study on economics to be used at the 8th grade level. It is intended to 
develop similar courses of study for the other social science disciplines for the 
8th grade level in order to develop conceptual understandings that can be used in 
the 9th and 10th grade U.S. history course to analyze content and Issues. The 
course of study has been used at the 8th grade level and tested using selected 
questions from the test of economic understanding. Results from both that test and 
from opinionnaires given to students in the test class indicate significant incrtea&e 
in knowledge and above average interest. 

The general nature of the curricular sequence in the high school is to be a pro- 
gression from conceptual understanding to use of concepts to analyze issues in 
history as well as on the current scene. The final two years of the high school 
curriculum consist of a series of elective courses, one of which will be devoted to 
i intensive examination of economics. 
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Eval uation and ummary ; Miss McCauley feel9 that It would have been most useful 
if DKF.P could have provided specialist help on both curriculum and instruction to 
work more clo3oly with the writing teams. It would have been useful if university 
consultants could have been involved in the engoing process of the writing teams. 
Since the secondary school curriculum is still in the process of development , con- 
sultant help beyond this year would have been most helpful. DEEP's alue is seen 
in the inservice program, the summer institute, and the materials that have been 
made available. Miss McCauley feels that all of the elementary school teachers 
have been directly influenced by DEEP while on the secondary level the 30 teachers 
who took part in the inservice program plus the participants at the summer institute 
benefited greatly from their experiences. 



V1IITNAL1. 

C urriculum Development Process : In terns of the curriculum development process, 

the objectives of the program, the general nature of the program, and the means 
of evaluation, Whitnall is maintaining what was reported last year. Vhitnall’s 
interest in developing the curriculum existed prior to DEEP and DEEP has not changed 
the structure of that process or concern. 

Obj ec tives ; Whitnal! ha3 met all of the objectives set for this year os reported 
losf year. The 6th grade social studies course of study has been written and 
tried In the classrooms. The teacher feedback from that trial has bien received 
and the final revision and inclusion of that revised course of study Into the 
>:urriculun Is in process. 

Eval uation a nd Summary ; The need expressed last year for consultant help in objective 
evaluation of curricular material has not been met and Mrs. Leary, t lie Vhitnall 
DEEP coordinator, feels that this is the one major problem of the project. Wkitnall 
hopes to develop objective means for evaluation during the next school year. At 
the present tine evaluation is based on feedback from teachers and is considered 
to be of * subjective nature. That feedback bes been quite positive Mrs. Leary 
reports. The two elementary school teachers who attended the UWM summer institute 
appear to have gained considerable knowledge that has been of value and each of 
them has shewn the positive effects of increased economic knowledge in their class- 
rooms as well as in the help they have given to other teachers in the system. 

Mrs. Leary feels that more help from persons who arc specialists in the disciplines 
and the theory of instruction could he used. She feels 1; would be mo;<t useful if 
such persons would visit classrooms and consult with a wider range of persons at 
the schools to help in the process of improving instruction. She feels that DEEP 
has been most useful in adding sophistication to the economics content of Whitnall's 
cjrriculurt materials. DEEP, in particular the UWM center, has added a dimension 
of support to the curriculum as it has developed which Mrs. Leary feels has hcen 
most useful. 

VINNE<X)NNE 

Curric ulum Po v elcpnont Pr ocess; The course in "Industriology ," prepared and taught 
by Mr. Tobe E-ncrson, continues to he the primary component of the DEEP program in 
Kinneconne. The work on the course is his own, aided by extensive consultation 
service provided by Dr. Clenn Kinzie of Wisconsin State University-Oshkosh. The 
administration has continued to give encouragement to Mr. Emerson, although released 
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time and other inducements have not been possible. Other teachers have not been 
drawn into the program, although some interest in the extension of economics 
materials in American history has been shown by the instructor in that course. 

Obj e ctive s ; The objective is to produce a course incorporating economic concepts 
and generalizations into an industrial arts class, to test the materials and revise 
them when necessary, and to retest them in following years. This phase of the 
objective ha9 been met on schedule. The Tost of Economic Understanding has been 
given >*oth as a pre-test end a post-test, to evaluate progress. 



Summer Institute ; Mr. Emerson's plans to write up the course of study during the 
summer of 1969 with consultation help from Wisconsin State Universtty-Oshkosh and 
financial help from the schoo.” district did not materialize. The writing was 
completed on his own time, howe\ar, and the course of study may be' obtained by 
contacting Mr. Emerson. 

Eval uation: This has been a continuous process, carried out quite systematically. 

In addition to pre- and post-tests of the Test of Economic Understanding, evaluation 
has regularly involved university consultants (Glenn Kinzie, Claud Thompson, and 
Lou Rittschof) and personnel from the Department of Public Instruction. 

Summ ary ? Despite the failure to provide Mr. Emerson with assistance in writing 
during the summer of 1969, through much dedication and hard work on his own time, 
he ho9 produced a course of study involving units on wood, metals, drafting, nr.d 
graphic arts which incorporate in a unique way a series of economic understandings. 
After careful testing in his classroom, the materials are well worth distributing 
to other schools. The students respond very favorably to the course, and when it 
wa9 presented graphically in a booth at tire convention of the Wisconsin Association 
of School Boards in Milwaukee on January 22, many inquiries followed. 

Mr. Emerson, who has devoted an extraordinary amount of time and attention to the 
project, suggests a number of things which might be done differently if the DEEP 
project were to be extended or repeated. First, he stressed the need for more 
released time to work on curriculum. Having attended the DEEP meetings in 
Minneapolis, Milwaukee, Oshkosh, and Madison, he noted the need to spend more time 
on specific materials to teach and ways in which to do it. For this he would 
support an even larger number of conferences. He noted that the consultant services 
of Dr. Kinzie were outstanding, but that the economics consultant, Dr. Patterson, 
seldom participated. He was disappointed that little material from the institutes 
was over distributed, despite a distinct impression that Institute materials were 
to ho widely distributed. He hopes that when all DEEP reports are in, the good 
materials will be widely distributed. 
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Summary 

S 

The idea of decentralization appears to be philosophically sound in these reporters 1 
judgment. The concept of decentralization In Wisconsin DEEP has three attributes: 
there was no centralized writing team for the State of Wisconsin; each school 
determined its own curricular needs; and consultant help was allocated on the basis 
of each schools* perceived needs. Curriculum development should involve teachers. 
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This is based on the assumption Chat the teacher's decisions in the tenching- 
learning situation may be facilitated when he has been involved directly in 
curricular inquiry. 

At several DEEP schools the faculty has been deeply involved in the curriculum 
development process. However, DEEP doe9 not appear to have had as consistent and 
pervasive an impact on the instructional process ns it could have had. Consultant 
help was provided but in many cases it did not appear to be utilized as well a 9 it 
could have been. To a very large extent consultant help appeared to have been 
directed toward the content-knowledge portion of the process of education with 
instructional implementation taking back seat. It is these reporters' judgment 
that while a well thought out theoretical framework is essential if learning is 
to be facilitated, such framework docs not by itself assure results. 

It has not been possible for an evaluation to be made of the effects of the total 
curriculum development process as that process might be seen in the classroom. 

That being the case, this report, of necessity, has been limited to searching for 
external clues that night be related to assumed effects in the classroom. There- 
fore our judgment concerning the effects of the project upon actual classroom 
practice is highly subjective. 

There is some question as to the effect that DEEP has had on the development of well 
thought out curricular theories in the schools. In most cases it appears as if 
DEEP's impact on theory building has been a near-wholesale purchase of concept 
development by the discovery mode. Little attention has been given to inquiry, 
public issues, or the process of valuing. Despite the intent of decentralization, 
the individual projects tended to be influenced by the Wisconsin Conceptual Ftamevork 
and the emphasis upon positive economics in DFEP-sponsored workshops and summer 
institutes. Perhaps, with the state's new publication, Knowle dg e, Processes and 
Values in the. Kcu Social Studie s, we can expect emphasis in other areas. If ve 
assume that other curricular theories have merit, then it would appear that one 
result of decentralization would have been the development of a greater variety of 
curricular theories. 

It is our conclusion that the uniformity of curricular theory Among the schools was 
increased substantially by the DEEF leadership directed toward facilitating the 
process of inquiry into curricular theory by the consultants. Since the Conceptual 
Framework was nore visible and readily available, when the schools encountered 
problems in the inquiry process, they turned to it. 

It is also possible that a number of participating schools were not clearly committed 
to the support of curriculum development. In sone cases the resources and adminis- 
trative support needed for meaningful involvement were not provided. 

There is need to work more closely in a genuine inquiry mode if schools are to be 
able to continue where national projects leave off. If original impetus dies when 
projects end, what, except a transitory specific product, is the value of the 
national project? The promise of more lasting effects of the project appears 
to be strongest in the schools which have been encouraged to develop the machinery 
for inquiry into curriculum development. A few schools appear to have developed 
nore sophisticated, ongoing curriculum development processes. A mnsber of teachers 
in the DEEP schools appear to have developed a greater interest in examining and 
revising curriculum. In many cases it has been reported to us that those persons 
have begun to facilitate curricular inquiry among the faculty members. If followup 
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studies were to be made in succeeding years, it might be discovered that a cur- 
riculum development process has become a deliberate, ongoing reality. 

All schools report a greater awareness of the function of economics in the social 
studies curriculum. 




Final Report (Part II) 



EPDA Institute f v 
Advanced Study in Economics 



At: 

Dates: 

Institute Director: 



University of Wisconsin-Nilwaukec 
June 23, 1969 to August 1, 1969 
Leon M. Schur 



Introduction: 



Although the 19'59 EPDA Institute for Advanced Study in Economics 
differed significantly from the r.ore traditional LDFA Institutes lield 
at the University of Wisconsi n- -Milwaukee in previous years, the staff 
judged it to be very successful in achieving its objectives. The sig- 
nificant differences were as follows: (l) This year the participants 

were selected only iron DEEP (Developmental Economic Education Program) 
schools in the state of Wisconsin, and were chosen because they would 
be introducing economic concepts into their schools' programs, 
either as additions to or improvements in the social studies offerings 
or through regular economics segments of six weeks' duration or longer, 
(2) The cummer Institute this tine represented the central portion 
of a program that began early in the spring with visitations to 
Wisconsin DEEP schools by education and economics consultants se- 
lected from several universities in the state (University of Wisconsin-- 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin State University--Wnitcwater , Wisconsin State Uni- 
versity--Oshkosh, Wisconsin State Univorsity--Eau Claire, and Lawrence 
College), and carried through to consultations, in-service programs 
and workshops throughout the fall and eorJy winter at those same DEEP 
schools. ( 3 ) A considerable amount of flexibility was introduced into 
the summer institute portion of the pit . ran in order to bettor accormo- 
date to the various economics backgrounds of the participants and the 
no?ds of the different school systems represented, (t) A major objective 
of the Institute was the development of materials which could be used 
to introduce economics within a conceptual framework in the participating 
school systems. This had the advantage of bringing people • together 
in groups that hove a good chance of persisting past the tine of the 
EIDA program. However, in cases where a system was represented by 



only one participant, some valuable interactions were probably lost; 
this point vjill be expanded be3ow. (!?) An independent appraisal of the 
program was made for the first time by the Psychological Corporation, 

New York. 

In the judgement of the staff this year-long plan of consulta- 
tions, the summer institute, and more consultations was highly success- 
ful, and is likely to have much greater lasting effects than an iso- 
lated and independent summer institute. 

This report in the "evaluation" section will follow the suggested 
list of topics set forth on pp. 28-29 of the Institute Programs for 
Advanced Stu d y, 1960-6'): A Handb oo k for Directors and in the "con- 

clusion" section will delineate the summary conclusions, including 
the major strengths and weaknesses of the 19^9 Institute. 

kvaluatio;; 

(1) Relations with the USOS in all program and fiscal matters - - 
Relations with the USOE were excellent. In view of the many 
regulations with which compliance must be enforced, these 
relations were much smoother than expected. 

(2) Relations with your own adrnnistration --The administration 
cooperated fully in all administrative and financial aspects 
of the Institute and helped us to carry out our objectives 
within the regulations of the University and the USOE. 

(3) Directors meeting in Washington, D.C .--The Director of the 
overall grant, Robert C. VanRaaltc, Assistant Superintendent 
of the State of WisconslnjDeparlment of Public Instruction, 
attended the directors meeting. He had not previously attended 
such a meeting and found the experience informative and useful. 



(4) Prc-lnst itute preparation: public it. y and selection cr jtcria -- 

Since the participants in the Institute were chosen from a 
limited number of participating D.K.mJ.P. schools, publicity 
for the Institute could be limited to notification of the 
coordinators in each school system. The economists and edu- 
cators who bad been consulting with the school systems in 
the semester preceding the Institute vere able in cooperation 
vfith the coordinators to choose participants who were play- 
ing a leadership role in the introduction of economics in 
the classrooms of their system. The major problem in this 
area was that too few teachers applied from the smaller school 
systems. This meant that only one participant attended from 
a few of the participating D.E.B.P, schools and the advantages 
of cooperative effort covering several grades were reduced 
for these systems, 

(6) P hysical facilities - -The University of Wisconsin- -Milwaukee 
is still largely a commuter university; although a large dorm- 
itory is in the process of construction, its existing dormi- 
tory facilities arc limited and old. Therefore, it was feared 
that participants in the Institute might find them unsatis- 
factory. }]owcvcr t the participants in the Institute who 
stayed at the dorms found them very satisfactory. There 
were no major complaints and several of the participants 
were pleased by the maid services which were furnished and 
which are not usually found at university dormitories. 

As a result of an unusually large Summer Session enrollment. 
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the Institute could not be allocated an air-conditioned 
room for the morning cessions and a feu participants mentioned 
this unfavorably on the evaluation questionnaire. Several 
other participants mentioned that only relatively cool 
weather kept the lack of air conditioning from being more 
of a problem. On the feu relatively hot mornings of the In- 
stitute, air-conditioned zooms were fortunately available on 
a period-to-period basis. In general, the participants appre- 
ciated the library, which is open on a 2h hour basis, ana 
the air-conditioned facilities of the Center for Economic 
Education. 

( 7 ) Field trips - -Based on previous experience, the staff of the 
Institute felt that tne customary field trips to industry 
contribute minimally to the economic understanding of partici- 
pants and ore principally a recreational break from class- 
room routine. Accordingly, the only field trip was a yacht 
trip around the Port of Milwaukee. Participants enjoyed it 
from a recreational point of view and an attempt was made 
to use it as a semi-cducational experience. Some participants 
suggested a bus trip to Chicago to visit the Poard of Trade, 
the Federal Kc serve Bonk of Chicago, etc. ; but other re- 
creational events were substituted for the trip and the sug- 
gestion was forgotten. 

(3) Participant communication with director and staff during Ir .- 
stitutc --On the first rooming of the Institute, the Director 
chose the first five people on an alphabetical listing of parti- 
cipants to servo as a policy or "gripe” committee. The committee 
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elected a chairman and participants' were told that any 
suggestions or complaints, major or minor, which they did not 
wish to bring to the attention of a member of the staff could 
bo communicated to the members of the Policy Committee . In 
the first few v;°c>;s of the Institute, the Chairman of the Poli- 
cy Committee brought several suggestions to the Director and 
it was an effective vehicle of communication. As the In- 
stitute progressed , however , participants increasingly brought 
suggestions directly to the Director or other Members of the 
staff and the Policy Committee was used less frequently. The 
evaluation forms indicate that the lino of communication be- 
tween staff and participants \;as effective and not a single 
complaint was received on this score. 

( 9 ) Full time . part time sta.f f--Prcvious experience had indicated 
that those staff members who are at an Institute on a part- 
time basis find their effectiveness reduced. Therefore, all 
three members of the staff worked full time and ns a result 
it was felt that greater continuity of direction and rapport 
vos achieved between staff members and participants. The 
availability of a full-time staff member knowledgeable in 
both economics and education (Dr. Rittschof) greatly strength- 
ened the staff, adding significantly to its ability to move 
toward the goal of implementing the presentation of economic 
concepts into the classroom at all grade levels. 

(10) Visiting faculty- -The lecturers or visiting faculty at the In- 
stitute were the educators and economists who had been work- 
ing with the D.F.D.P. schools in the previous semester. The 
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fact that they were familiar with the participants and with 
the economic education efforts in their school systems greatly 
increased their effectiveness. 

(3.2) Unique features of the Institute --} 1 , xtonsivc use was made of 

consultants as an integral part of the program. In the spring 
an economist and an educationist from one of the participating 
universities visited, usually more than once, representa- 
tives of the Wisconsin DEEP schools. The purposes of the 
visits were to get those school systems started on a general 
program for •'.lie introduction of economics within a conceptual 
framework, to select the participant or participants they 
were going to send to ti e cummer institute, and to explain 
the continuing support they could expect from the partici- 
pating universities. 

In the fall the consultants made follow-up visits to en- 
courage the introduction of economic concepts into the class- 
rooms ; they conducted in-service programs and supplied the 
general consulting help needed whenever participants en- 
countered trouble in their attempts to introduce economic 
concepts into the classroom. 

The process is still not complete es of this writing; thus a 
complete estimate of the effectiveness of the consultants is 
not yet possible. The Psychological corporation will make 
the final evaluation of the effectiveness of the consultants. 
Yet, one sign of the success of the consultant program was 
visible almost from the beginning of the summer institute: 
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the participants chosen were stronger in economic understanding and 
were prepared to write materials for the conceptual teach- 
ing of economics in the classroom. 

Another significant feature of the Institute was the intro- 
duction of a gloat deal of flexibility into the summer pro- 
gram, In the two previous Institutes the scheduling was 
quite rigid;, lectures and occasional guests handled sub- 
stantive economic principles and problems from nine to twelve 
each morning except Friday. The afternoons were given over 
to work on group projects in which techniques for the con- 
ceptual teaching of some of the principles presented in the 
morning meetings were developed. This year just over half 
the morning sessions were formally scheduled (four members 
with a great deal of work in economics were excused from 
those) and the rest of the time was given over to projects. 

Also, last year the group of 36 participants was divided 
into two groups, one to deal with the teaching of the concept 
"Money" and the other the concepts of "Market and Mr ice." 

This yeai the Grouping was by DEEP school district, with the 
largest group, representing the City of Milwaukee system, 
made up of six members. At the same time several of the 
outlying districts had single individuals working on their 
own problems. 

This new, !nore flexible format had both advantages and dis- 
advantages. On the positive side the following should be 
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1. On the basis of the pro- and post-test procedure with 
the Tost of Economic Understanding ('i'EU)a gain in eco- 
nomic understanding was achieved comparable to that 
achieved at the 19o7 and 1968 Institutes in spite of 
the fact that only half the time was devoted to lec- 
tures in content economics (the specific group scores 
on the TEU and a description of the Test itself 

will be found in the concluding section of this re- 
port). This gain was apparent to the staff in con- 
versation with the participants, and also in the 
quality of the essay exams written by the participants 
at the end of the summer program. 

2. Most of the participants wore able to increase their 
understanding of the conceptual approach to the teach- 
ing of economics by working on projects immediately 
useful to them; for example, a twelfth grade history 
teacher wa s able to develop a unit on slavery in terms 
of relative scarcity of actors and particular market 
conditions and use the unit to help him develop the 
economic concepts of labor, capital, and alternative 
costs, while a fourth grade teacher was able to clearly 
develop the concept "scarcity" in a unit on early Wis- 
consin Indians. 

3. Because of the format, the staff was able to do more 
personal consulting than it had in the past. The 
participants were encouraged, and sometimes cajoled 
into choosing concepts on which to work right from 
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the first day of the institute. Of course, as the in- 
stitute progressed a number of decisions were changed, 
often more than once, but each time that a decision 
was made, a staff member participated in it. In 
the view of the staff, a large majority of the partici- 
pants reached the end of the institute with a clear 
understanding, usually for the first time, of what 
vias meant by a conceptual approach to teaching eco- 
nomics. 

On the other hand there vjere weaknesses in the approach taken: 

1. Some of the participants who vjorked as one-person 
groups missed the supportive help and learning afforded 
by other members of a group. Perhaps the worst part 

of this problem was that it vas often those partici- 
pants from the smaller outlj'ing school districts, who 
viere most in need of group support a encouragement, 
Yvho Yiorked alone. 

2. A good deal of staff time vas spent explaining to 
the many groups the utilization of materials avail- 
able and the fruitful lines of reasoning for under- 
standing and using specific concepts. Reading and 
correcting and rereading and recorrecting materials 
in preparation took large amounts of staff time al- 
though the materials sometimes differed from each 
other only in some details. 

On the basis of the quality of the work done and the enthusiasm 
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shewn by the participants, this flexible approach should be 
Judged a success although improvements are certainly desira- 
ble. First among these would be the requirement of minimum 
sine groups, perhaps of three or four people, even if the 
minimum requirement did some violence to the logic indicated 
by the school systems represented or the grade level of the 
participant teachers, for the benefits of serious interaction 
on a project probably outweigh any disadvantages that may 
develop, (it should be stressed here that two-thirds of 
the participants in this Institute worked in groups that were, 
at a minimum, support ive ) , Secondly, additional meetings of 
all the participants should be held in the course of the work 
on the group projects to deal with common problems being en- 
countered by several of the groups. 

The last distincitve feature of the Institute that should be 
noted was the use of an independent evaluation group. This 
meant that a truly disinterested party was available to com- 
ment on the success or failure of different portions of the 
program, indicating directions for further improvements in 
future Institutes of this type. 

(13) Use_ of New Materia ls- -Inadequate use of new materials was a 

weakness of the previous institutes and every attempt was made 
to do a better job in 1969. Fuller use was made of films, 
slide-strips, slides, records and the most recent curriculum 
materials. In addition, effective use was made of a video 
tape tele-lecture presentation by Dr. Lawrence Senesh of Pur- 
due University. The Center for Economic Education has a very 
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extensive collection of curriculum materials in economics 
at the elementary level an’ Institute participants utilized 
them fully. Film and slide projectors and record players 
were available throughout the Institute, so that partici- 
pants could individually examine a wide range of audio- 
visual materials. Finally, use was made of two "economics" 
games. One of the visiting economists directed the group 
in the playing of a paper clip game which illustrated speci- 
lization of labor and the law of diminishing returns. 
Secondly, the entire group played a computer business game 
aimed at giving participants an understanding of the eco- 
nomic operation of a business firm as well as teaching such 
concepts as elasticity of demand, oligopoly and profit maxi- 
mization. Thus, participants not only learned of the availa- 
bility of games and simulation exercises to teach economic 
principles but were given concrete demonstrations of their 
utilization. 

(lH) Most significant thing that happened to participants in the 
Institute --Participants mentioned tvjo things as most signifi- 
cant in order cf importance: (1) They began to understand 

for the first time or to a fuller extent what is meant by 
the conceptual teaching of economics in particular, and of 
the social studies in general, and the methods and procedures 
to use in the conceptual teaching of economics. (2) Their 
understanding of the structure of economics, and the use of 
economic theory as a tool for analyzing current -economic 
problems was deepened. Evidence that the Institute partici- 
pants are likely to attempt to introduce economics move 
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effectively within a conceptual framework upon their return 
to their school system is presented in the next section. 

(l6) Follow-up a rrangemen ts --Almost os soon as the summer Insti- 
tute was completed, the consultants began the last phase of 
their work. Before the fall semester began, they were called 
in to assist in the completion of curriculum plans for the 
coming school year. As the semester began, participants in 
the Institute were visited at their schools for the purpose 
of assisting them in the attempts they were making to teach 
economic concepts in their classrooms. Several extended in- 
service programs were offered (six two-hour sessions or more 
over a span of weeks). For example, in the Milwaukee area these 
programs were carried out in the Shorewood and the VJauvatosa 
School Systems. Staff members and consultants have also held 
themselves ready to perform the public relations function 
of speaking on economic education in the schools for such 
groups as PTA's and PTO's, and have been called upon in this 
capa.city a number of times. 

CONCIjJSIOKS 

The two primal objectives of the Institute as set forth in fNj "Plea 
of Operation" submitted to the U.S. Office of Education were the following: 

(1) To give participants an understanding of the basic principles of 
ec-.omics and the theoretical structure of the discipline, so 
they will understand and have confidence in the organization 

‘ of economics into a conceptual framework. 

(2) To demonstrate the procedures, methods, and materials that 
should be used to insure the effective introduction of 
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economics within a conceptual framework in the classroom. 

The evidence, toth subjective and objective, indicated that these two 
objectives were in large measure achieved. This statement is based 
on a pre-and pist-test in economics, the formal evaluation form filled 
out by participants and their informal comments, the curriculum mate- 
rials produced by participants, and a tv;o-hour, essay final examina- 
tion. 

There is clear evidence that the participants increased very sig- 
nificantly their understanding of economics. One measure of this was 
obtained by the results on the "Test of Economic Understanding," which 
was administered on a pre- and post-test basis. The "Test of Economic 
Understanding" is a 50 question, multiple -choice examination drawn up 
by a national panel of economists a ~d educators ur>r the auspices of 
the Joint Council on Economic Education ana published by Science Re- 
search Associates. The "Test" attempts to measure not knowledge of 
economic facts or institutions but analytical and conceptual understanding 
of economics. On the pie-test, participants in the Institute were rel- 
atively strong in economics, scoring an average of 37*7. Rationally, 
social studies teachers who have had no college economics courses score 
32.0 and those who have had one to two college economics courses score 
32.8 on the "Test" when it is taken some years after their college courses 
( AMERICAN ECCnOMIC REVIEW , June, 1965, p. 334). The average post-test 
score of the Institute participants was 44.4. On a national basis, college 
sophomores who took the "Test" immediately after the introductory eco- 
nomic course scored 42.7 and high school social studies teachers who had 
watched the two-semester "American Economy" TV Series three or more times 
a week scored 41.2. Therefore, as measured by results on the "Test of 
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Economic Understanding" the Wisconsin Teachers in our Institute showed 
a very significant improvement and ended up with an average score sig- 
nificantly higher than that of cither college sophomores after an in- 
troductory course in economics or high school social studios teachers 
who had regularly watched the "American Economy" TV Scries. This im- 
provement occurred even though only the mornings of three weeks were 
devoted to lectures in content economics. 

The staff economists believed that not only v:as the general level 
of economic understanding of participants raised but also that two sub- 
objectives of the Institute in the economic content area, (l) "to en- 
able participants to separate goals or value judgements from positive 
economic principles in arriving at economic policy decisions" and (2) 

"to enable participants to use the economics concepts acquired in under- 
standing the functioning of the American economic system and in dealing 
with current economic problems," were substantially achieved. There was 
evidence in group discussions and conversations with individuals that 
participants had acquired an understanding of the structure of economics 
and could largely separata the accepted basic principles of economics 
from goals or value judgements in arriving at economic policy decisions. 
By the end of the Institute, for instance, most participants were aware 
that a parking problem could be "solved" either by furnishing more park- 
ing spaces by raising the price of existing space, but to choose one 
over the other involved value judgements and that these judgements had 
to be separated from the principles of positive economics. The partici- 
pants also showed in class discussions that they had acquired a basic 
understanding of a .market economy as a device for allocating resources 
as well as the role of government in the economic system and the role 
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of Monetary arxi fiscal policy in achieving full employment , price sta- 
bility and maximum economic growth. 

Furthermore, the vritten evaluation forms turned in by the partici- 
pants indicated that they clearly believed that their understanding of 
economics had been significantly increased. In response to a request 
for "the parts of the program you thought most effective or on which more 
time should have been spent," an overwhelming number of participants 
designated the economics content part of the Institute. Finally, 
the staff economists' belief that the participants had significantly 
increased their understanding of economics v:as based in part on the re- 
sults of the final examination. An all essay final exam was used with 
approximately 75 per cent of it covering economic content. Answers 
to the essay questions were generally well written and confirmed the 
improvement shown in the scores on the "Test of Economic Understanding." 

One major objective of the Institute was the writing of curriculum 
materials which could be used for the introduction of economies within 
a conceptual framework .in the participating school systems. This objec- 
tive was made clear at the beginning of the Institute and steps were 
taken to implement it during the first week. 

In the past two N.D.E.A. institutes conducted at the University of 
Wisconsin-Miluaukce group curriculum projects were utilized, but resis- 
tance to them was far greater than to any other parts of the program. 

This was to be expected. Curriculum projects demand a search of mate- 
rials, reading, creative thought and, most particularly, vritten work. 
Participants naturally preferred the less demanding role of listening 
to lectures in economics or education or to discussing current economic 
problems. However, participants in the 1969 Institute demonstrated no 
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significant resistance to the curriculum projects. This vias probably 
true because (l) participants knew before corning to the Institute that 
a major part of the work would be the development of materials (2) 
participants worked on materials that they knew would be used by them 
and others in their school systems as part of a systematic attempt to 
teach economics within a conceptual framework ( 3 ) the supportive help 
of economists and educators was available to them before, during and 
after the Institute and (4) in most cases participants were working 
with other teachers from their own system whom they knew and in whom 
they had confidence. 

Participants began work on their projects after two afternoon 
lectures on conceptual teaching. During the latter, economic con- 
cepts v;ere defined in terms of their "attributes" along with examples 
of "referents" and "non-referents" for each. Then the construction 
of generalizations from underlying concepts was explained in detail. 
Lastly, the differing methods of teaching (l) concepts and (2) gene- 
ralizations was covered thoroughly. The fact that ore of the staff 
members is an economist by training but has taught undergraduate 
and graduate studies .methods courses was of great help. In addition, 
the two staff economists attempted to help by continually using ex- 
amples from the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction's A Concep - 
tual Framework for the Social Studies in V 7i scons in Schools to illus- 
trate economic concepts and generalizations. 

The materials developed by participants were varied but the staff 
judged them suprisingly good, and actual experience in the semester 
following the Institute demonstrated that the materials in general 
were being successfully utilized in the classroom. The most 
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effective materials were probably those which developed a set of 
concepts and generalizations through several grades. For example , 
four teachers in the Elmbrook school system developed concepts and 
generalizations in the area of monetary economies for use in the third 
grade, in the sixth grade, in a tenth grade course in American his- 
tory and in an eleventh grade course in American problems. The unit 
emphasizes that conceptual teaching is a systematic pay of introducing 
economics within a kindergarten through twelfth grade framework. Simi- 
lar units on scarcity (kindergarten through the sixth grade), price 
(grades 4 through six) and specialization (grades one through six) 
were developed which covered work in more than one grade. 

On the other hand, several curriculum projects developed economics 
within a conceptual approach but concentrated on a single course or 
a unit within a given course. For example, four teachers and one 
social studies supervisor from the Milwaukee Public Schools developed 
both a teachers guide and extensive student materials for an eleventh 
grade course in practical economics (consumer economics and the eco- 
nomics of the world of work) for inner core schools. These materials 
are currently being field-tested and should demonstrate how the prin- 
ciples of economics can be taught within a course in practical or 
consumer economics. Three teachers from the Wauwatosa schools de- 
veloped a six. -week unit on an introduction to economics as a discipline 
for use at the eighth or ninth grade level; this unit si.ould prove 
useful for the increasing, number of schools that ore covering economics 
at the seventh, eighth or ninth grade le.'el either for part or all of 
a semester. Other curriculum materials were developed to cover a course 
in consumer economics at the twelfth grade for better students, a unit 
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on economics for an eighth grade; course in' geography, and a unit on 
supply und demand for a twelfth grade course in economics. Several 
of these projects developed effective materials but their effective- 
ness would have been enhanced if they could have been placed within 
a framework of materials covering kindergarten through the twelfth 
grade. 

One important advantage of the curriculum projects was that they 
forced participants to make extensive surveys of the materials avail- 
able, and almost every project contained an extensive bibliography of 
materials that had been examined. As was mentioned earlier, there 
was minimal resistance to the curriculum projects, contrary to the 
experience at the tv?o previous II.D.E.A, institutes, and participants 
rated them a valuable part of the Institute. Members of staff also 
felt that the projects were an essential part of the Institute, for 
they not only produced materials for the use of the school systems 
involved but also helped participants more thoroughly understand the 
process by which the principles of economics can be introduced into 
the classroom. Samples of the curriculum units developed at the In- 
stitute are attached to this report and furnish concrete evidence of 
what was accomplished in the relatively snort period of si:: weeks. 

One important characteristic and strength of the Institute v?hich 
should be mentioned was that a group cohesiveness and sense of 
rapport between participants and staff developed which sharply diffe- 
rentiated it from the regular college class. Participants ate lunch 
together several times a week and participated in several group re- 
creational and social functions, including a reception and party at 
the home of the Director. Members of the Institute staff participated 
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regularly in the group luncheons, field trips, and social and re- 
creational activities of the group and encouraged visiting lecturers 
to do the same. One minor but indicative point that can be mentioned 
is that the Director and Associate Director made it a point to learn 
the names, position and city of origin of each of the participants , 
something that neither of them manages to accomplish in his regular 
college classes. Furthermore, members of the staff got to know many 
of the participants quite veil and had frequent opportunities to 
discuss topics of mutual interest, not always economic ones, with 
them. The participant evaluation forms showed that they felt that 
the e spirit de corps of the Institute contributed importantly to the 
success it achieved. 

The following quotations taken from the evaluation questionnaires 
filled out anonymously by participants at the end of Institute will 
give some additional insight into the participant opinion: 

1. "I particularly enjoyed the flexibility in the program in 
which (i) participants had a choice on content in class 
sessions after two weeks, (ii) projects were structured to 
meet the needs of the school system, (iii) resource people 
spent a great deal of time with participants on their pro- 
jects and (iv) some stress was put on the process of educa- 
tion. .. .Excellent program! I am sure that it will be diffi- 
cult to find another Institute that could fit the needs of a 
school system better." 

2. "The economics instruction was outstanding. I found out if 
you really understand the conceptual approach, tbe tools and 
methods are not all important. Staff professors did an 



excellent job with just lectures and a blackboard. It is ti‘. r - 
apeutic i or teachers to be exposed to some hard-nosed, log'.- 
cal thinking fcy some rigorously trained individuals* •• .Ex- 
cellent institute -- highest rating possible. Most stimulatin' 
summer I have spent in 20 years." 

3. "I vas aided in several ways: (i) I think my economic think- 

ing has improved -- I started with no formal background ( ii) 

I am less fearful of the conceptual approach (iii) X have some 
practical materials to take back to the classroom. I know 
I vas helped greatly by the work on ny project. I found a 
wealth of material that will be useful to me. The fact that 
there vas a willingness on the part of the staff to help the 
individual teacher do what he himself wanted to do was impor- 
tant. From .my own standpoint, I can only say I benefited 
greatly. " 

1|, "The most significant benefits I received from the Institute 
were (i) an awareness that someone cares o-'d that there is 
an accepted, workable program for the conceptual teaching 
of economics (ii) basic economic knowledge and usable ex- 
amples (iii) unlimited resources and guides to work from. 

...In short, I have attended several other institutes, but 
honestly, this has been the most Worthwhile. It will have 
a more lasting effect. I at. last given some concrete mate- 
rial to work with and come straight answers on vhat to teach! 
lhese comments and many others in a similar vein that could have been 
cit-d indicate that participants felt that the Institute was a produc- 
tive fend meaningful experience. 

In summary , the objective evidence of the "Tost of Economic Under- 
standing," the results of the final exam, the general excellence 
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of the final curriculum projects, and the subjective evaluation of 
both staff and participants indicate that the Institute succeeded in 
substantially accomplishing its main objectives and contributed im- 
portantly to the understanding of the participants both in the content 
area of economics and in the procedures, methods, and materials 
essential for teaching economics effectively within a K--12 conceptual 
framework. 
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Educational Personnel Development Act Institute in Economics 
University of Wisconsin-Ki lunukee, June 23-Augnst 1 

Sponsored in Cooperation vilh the Wisconsin Popart-sent 
of Public Instruction and the U.S. Office of Education 



Eligibility: First priority v. ill be givvn to teachers end ad min- 

istrators, K-12, frora the lU ccoperetinfj nchcol systems in the 
Vlisconsin Developmental Econoie Education Program (L.F.E.P,). 

If not enough applications are received from educators in the 
D.E.E.P, schools, participants will be selected fre-u other Wis- 
consin schools. Out. -of- state applicants will be selected only 
in the unlikely case that InsufT ici "nt applications are received 
from within Wisconsin. 

Objectives: The general objective of the Institute rill be to 

help participants so that they r.ay be able to assume a leadership 
role in the more effective introduction of economics within a 
conceptual framework in their ovr. D.K.F.P, school system:. To 
acco-iiplish this general objective, there will. V ? two subsidiary 
objectives: 

1. To give participants an under stand irg of the basic prin- 
ciples cud theoretical structure of fccr.ce. Los , so that 
they will understand the organ i ret ion of r rv norni cs i r* o 
a conceptual framework for use in the *1 12 classroom. 

2. To do 7 . 0 ns Irate the methods n r.d materials that should be 
used to insure the effective introduction of eccno'riicc 
within a conceptual frvaevork into the classroom. Where 
desirable, participants will b-: aided in the writing of 

( appropriate teacher and student materials. 

Two 1-nportnnl points should be noted: 

1, Sufficient flexibility will be introduced into the Ir* 
fititute, so that participants may work individually 

in specific areas that \ ill help there in their own 
school system. 

2. It is expected that most of the participants will have 
had little or r,o training in ctor.orr.icf and rro-one should 
refrain Irov. applying because of a fear that Clio econoxi ,, s 
covered will le too advanced. 

Pates end time: The Institute will run from June 23 through 

August 1. In order to co-.ply with U,. n >, Office of Education re* 
qu Iren ants, class or individual work sessions will t<' held fro*' 
9:00 A.K, to 12:0* foo<. , I-orda y tlioi'. Friday. ? tr» M*te» noor« 
sessions from 1:30 to ?,:iO T.er.day, Writes lay, - i d Thur- lay. 
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IV, Credit: Applicants who wish to do so nay cm'oll for six semester 

hours of Graduate credit in education. 

V, Stipends: Applicants will receive $75 per week. plus $15 per week 

for each eligible dependent. Stipends are in most cases tax free. 
IJo tuition or fees will be charged. However, participants will 
pay their own costs of travel, room and board, nr.cl textbooks. 

VI, Staff: Director - Dr. Loon K. Schur, Director of the Center for 

Economic Education, Professor of Economics, Professor of 
Curriculum and Instruction, The University of Wisconsin- 
Mllwaukce. 

Associate Director - Dr. Gerald A. Weston, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Wisconsin State Uni vcrsity-Whltevater . 

Staff Educator - Dr. Louis Pittschof, Executive Director, 
Wisconsin State Council on Economic Edvcat ion and Assistant 
Professor of Curriculum and Instruction, University of 
WlscoiisLn-!il lwauk.ee. 

Loctur.-rs and Consultants - Jn addition tc the regular 
staff, seven economists or.d educationists from among the 
academic year consultants for the D.C.E.P, project ’.rill 
appear on tne pro '.ram as guest lecturers and consultant s, 

X. How to apply: Applicants should have the enclosed".' ppl ic-at ion for 

Admission" cr.d "Conf identia}. Evaluation" i'or . r rempicted and 
sent as soon as possible to the following addicts: 

Dr. Leor. }!. Schur, Director 
Center for Economic Education 
Folton 517 

University of Wiseonrln-Iiilvnukce 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 532';! 

The postdark deadline for submission of application is April 6, 

1<&9 • Participants a: i 1 1 be notified of their selection by Aor il 

19 , 1969 . 
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The University o f W isconeln - Milwaukee 

• t ■ 

V - • ‘ MILWAUKU5, WISCONSIN 53201 



• CENTER TOR ECONOMIC EDUCATION 



It is a pleasure to notify you that you hove beer, selected as a participant 
in our E.P.D.A. Institute in Kcor.OT.ics , and I wish to extend to you ny con- 
gratulations. 

If you plan to accept appointment as a participant in this Institute, the 
following throe items must be mailed r.o letcr than May 2, 19 j?. 

1. A letter of accept a nee. 

2. The enclosed Application for a stipend f'or.i (OK-7213). 

3. The attached Quest ionr.e ire with U.c correct boxes checked, 

Unless the above instructions are followed, ve shall le forced by the U,S, 
Office of Education requirements to drop your rar.e i'rc'.i the list of Institute 
enrollees on the •corning of J'ay A, 19^9. and select a replace uer.t from, the 
waiting list of clternate candidates. If you will be unable to attend the 
Institute, I Vou Id appreciate yonr roll tying me as soon as possible. 

I will send you further information about the Institute and our campus once 
we have a completed list of participants, but please fell free to write me 
at 8ny tir.e if you have any questions or if I can be of help in any way. 

I shall look forward to welcoming you to our Institute end want to assure you 
that the staff arid I will do everything vc can to r.akc it both an enjoyable 
and meaningful experience. 

Sincerely yours, 



Leon Mi Schur 
Mrector 

IWilt 
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The University of Wiscons In-Mllwaukee 

j • r ' 

< MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 53201 



• CENTER FOR ECONOMIC EDUCATION 



The Admissions Committee of our K.P.D.A, Institute in Economics had the 
difficult task of choosing thirty-six part ici pants from among many qual- 
ified applicants. V/hile you were not one r.f the thirty-six participants 
selected, I am happy to notify yea that you vjere amor, 3 the twenty alternates 
chosen, 

The thirty-six people ;ho cere selected have teen requested to inform me 
of their acceptance by r.o later than May 2 ; therefore we shovild he able to 
notify you shortly thereafter whether or not we will to able to acctpt 
you as a participant in our Institute, If you wish to be enrolled as an 
alternate for our Institute, the U,S, Office of Education requires that 
you send me a letter of acceptance ty liny 2 , 1969. 

I know the alternate status is in many ways an unfolisiActory ore, but please 
have patience with us; we should be able to clarify your status ir 0 few weeks. 
In the meantime if you have any questions, please feel free to write me. 

Sincerely yours, 



Leon M. Schur 
Director 

LESstr 
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The University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 

t - ; i 

MILWAUKEE, WI3CONSIN P3201 



# CENTER ron ECONOMIC EDUCATION 



I am sorry to inform you that ve were finable to sol cot you ns a 
participant in our K,P,T>,A, Institute in Kconov.icS , As you probably 
know, first priority in the selection of porticipaui s went to teachers 
in the 16 part iciputing Wisconsin Developmental. Ftonos-.lc Education 
Procram schools. Applications from those cchoolf verb so preat in 
number, that vo were able to accept only e very few participants 
from the non-D,E.l',P, schools aid tori to turn ftov.n ..any applicants 
who otherwise met all our requirements and vrould undoubtedly have 
contributed much to our Institute. 

I want to thank you for your Inter oct in our Institute and to urge 
you to please let me know if there is any way I can be of help in 
your efforts in economic education. 

Sincerely, 



Leon M. Srhur 
Director 



LMSstr 
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»tiH the ai*consin Council on economic, loucamon amo ihi joint council on economic ccuCAttoi 



The University 



o f W isconsin-Milwaukefi 



MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 53201 



• CENTER TOR ECONOMIC EDUCATION 



TO: 



PARTICIPANTS II! THE El DA 
INSTITUTE IN ECONOMICS 



FROM: LEON M. SChUR 

DIRECTOR 

DATE s JUNE 6, 1969 



It occurred to me earlier thir, week that our .Institute trill he, Tin in ft fev 
weeks and that I had better seivl out a brief informational letter to you. 

In regard to housing* we have followed the instructions you gave us on our 
original questionnaire. If you asked for a room in the canons dormitories, 
a reservation has been made fer you. Ik never, I should warn yon that very 
few single rooms or rooms with private hath uill 'oc a /& liable, Individual 
meals can to purchased in the Union, at.d each week tre vilL probably eat 
two or three lunches together as a group. 7hoso participants staying at 
the dorms should report upon arrival on campus to ,>!oltoii Hall, £912 East 
Hartford Avenue. 

Those of you vho requested help in finding off-enmpus housing from our 
Housing bureau should have heard fr on thm, If you did not, please lit. 
me know. 

The required paperback texts lor the Institute will be the following: 

1. Fas ic Economics, R. V\ Trenton, Second Edition, Appleton Century 
Craft's, 19C d, $3-95. 

2 . Teac he rs Guide to Develop m ental Economic Educati o n Programs : 

Fart One ; Eccro >_lc Ideas and Concepts : I ar t Two: Suggestions 

for G rad c f la c o rient an! 1 1 eve lop: ~ 0 nt of Econ o , 1 1 c Ideas ud Cono r pts 
{joint. Council on Economic Education, 19 ck), ->1 .>0, 

They will be available for purchase upon your arrival on campus. 

I should also note that if you are not coming from the Milwaukee area cud 
have any curriculum units, texts or supplementary materials in economic 
education that would be relevant to the p>»r.«rftl work of our Institute, please 
bring them along, 

Another it-m in which you will undoubtedly be interested is the method of 
payment of your stipend. Ore-half of your stipend plus dependency allowance 
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Participants in the KPPA 
Pago 2 

June 6, 1969 



will be paid the first or second d?iy of the Institute with the other 
one-half to be paid during the f lfih week of the Institute. Please 
remember that no travel funds will be provided to part icipnr.es. 

The regular recreational, cultural, ar.d social opportunities of the 
University and the City of Milwaukee will be available to participants. 

The Institute staff will Make every attempt to see that participants 
enjoy social ar.d recreational, events as a group as veil as on an in- 
dividual basis. There v.’ill be an opening, reception, a picnic and other 
social events, Informal clothing, will, of course, be suitable for classes 

In general we will meet from 9:0D A ,K, to 12:00 boon, Monday through 
Friday, and 1:00 to 3:00 P.M, Tuesday, Wednesday end Thursday. The 
format of our Institute after the first two weeks a? ill be quite flexi- 
ble , We will have formal lectures nr.d discussions on micro-economics 
during r.ost. of tne first week of the .Inst itute ar.d on s.'.acro-eeor.OTiies 
during the sorer.! week, Some individuals 'on the basis of previous 
course work in economics anl their scores on the tests of economic 
understanding to be administered during the first day of the Institute 
may be excused from these sessions and assigned to other work. 

The topics in economics and economic education which will he covered 
in the last four weeks will be deter-, lined a Tier discussions between 
Members of the staff ar.d participants in the Institute, l est of you 
will come as part, of a group from a particular rib.r'J’, school system 
which has already set specific objectives, often the writing of curri- 
culum materials, to be achieved during the Institute. Those individuals 
who have not as yet set such specific objectives should give thought 
to this matter in the next two weeks , so that tl.e,v may consult with mem- 
bers of the staff as scon as possible after their ei rival at the In- 
stitute and specify such objectives. The general aim of the Institute 
is to aid individuals, so that upon their return to their school system 
they may have the broadest possible impact on the expansion and inpvovo- 
cient of its teaching of economics. 

Our Institute will begin at 9 : 00 A,?!,, Monday, June 23rd, in Kw. lh5, 
Colton Hall. If you find that for any reason you cannot make this 
session, please let rr.e know as soon as possible . I have enclosed a 
T.ap of our campus with Hall and holt on Hell circled . I have 

tried to give you ell the information you may r.eeJ; but if you have -any 
individual questions, please feel fri e to write me. 

f 

I hope the Institute will be loth a productive ai i enjoyable experience 
for each of you, and I look forward to Meeting you on June 23rd. 



L! 5' ill 



Enclosure 



The University 



of 



W ioconsln-Mllwaukee 



MILWAUKEE. WISCONSIN 0 0 201 



• CENTER ron ECONOMIC EDUCATION 

mTiwrs xn economics 



Z. Ir. regard to evftduafco credit for tbu Institute: 



I shrill fill out the "Application for Ad.alnuion’ 1 and "Suri-wr Gco- 
eior>3 Application" forus which you have enclosed or/1 return th«\ 
to t ho Grnfluafco Sc hool _pf _vbp_ JJ? -A il? A’ 5 '£ n-Milnu uKo g 

ftp iTocn’To peTiTl bie7*~ i:<» nU^rif o‘^uVra iTi^UiaC^* * 1 * tr 0 » £ ui* ipto 
tvoA each colLofio or university which I have attended bo nent to 
tho Graduate* School and r.u enure that *ay application chould be 
convicted if pee sib lo by Kay 1, 1968. 



t I would like to register <i« a "npecial etudent", to that vfpon cuc- 
coonful completion of tho Institute , you 5U»y certify to y.y school 
eyntoa or to a daslgr/itcd uuivcrcity that I have earned cix houva 
of graduate credit. If I Intend to tranofov the c rod it to another 
unlvcrrity or to oy school r*yf.;tea, I shall dotcvmina l r .vocd lately 
whether they will accept graduate- credit earned on a "tpoelcl ntu- 
dent” not admitted to University of Wlr.consinTil lvaofcce tiradutto 
Bchool, 1 ohilx fill out oivl return to you the "Cumaor Serf; Iona 
Application" Torn, (T have enclosed V^'iiuwer Renniona Application" 
fora vMch every parti cipctifc zur-t fill out and return tie coon as 
ponaible. Wo hnvo filled out the study list for you end ch&ll 
appreciate your doing the boat you c.'in with tho rent of the forr. 

If you have applied for cdainolon to our Graduate School, you chould 
check one of the bo>:ca in Shut fc; if you did nut apply for odnit- 
sion to our Graduate School, you should check cut of the boxes in 
. Part Y, If you mo reglotering on a specie! otudent, you chould 

return the cor.pletcd Suruar Gccaion.'; Application fori tojre. If 
you f-yplyl ng for edmisoion to our Graduate School, the~Gcjii?r Ces- 
sions Application fora chould be oent to the Graduate SchOivV cjtonj 
with their Application for Adalcoion ford,) . "~* 

XX* In terns of housing arrangements for ths Institute: 

a I would like you to reserve ft rood for at* In the carpus dormitories , 

X vould ilko to live off corpus and would like help from your Kous- 
log bureau in finding suitable living quarters. 



I will not need help in taking housing errangoments. 
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LIST OF PARTICIPANTS 111 
1969 E.P.D.A. INSTITUTE III ECONOMICS 
UNIVERSITY OF W1SCONS 11 J -MILWAUKEE 



1. Peter Hans Anderson 8. 

1*29 Chestnut Street 

Eau C l aire, Wisconsin 54701 
Longfellow School 
512 Baloo’.n 

Eau Claire, Wisconsin 54701 

2 . Janes R. Bellond 9 . 

2027 East Kenv.’ood Boulevard 
Hilvicmkee, Wisc on sin 53211 

North Division High 
1121 West Center Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53206 

10 . 

3. Elcanore 13. Boris 
7091 Darnell Lane 
Greer.dal c, Wisconsin 53129 
Lev: Berlin Center School 
1*385 Worth Calhoun Road 

Mew Berlin, Wisconsin 53151 

11 . 

4. Richard W. Callender 
6029 loyle Street 
Oreendale, Wis c onsin 53129 
Boys' Technical High School 
319 West Virginia Street 
Milwaukee , Wisconsin 5320'* 

Iff. 

5. George G. ConoJi 
602 Maynard Street 

Sun Prairie, Wisconsin 5350 3* 

Sun Prairie High School 

220 i* oncke Drive 

Sun Prairie, Wisconsin 53590 

' 13. 

6. Robert A. Donegan 
2001 South 97th Street 

West Allis, Wisconsin 53227 
Milwaukee Public Schools 
5225 V.’est Vllet Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53208 

111 . 

7. John B. Gallagher 
2524 Worth 39th Street 

Mi Iw au kc e , Wisconsin 53210 
Longfello* Jr. High School 
?6CO West Worth Avenue 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 



Loren E. Graunke 
815 Jean Street. 

Mccnoh, Wisconsin 54956 
Spring Road Elementary 
1191 Winchester Rond 
Neenah, Wisconsin 54956 

Marlene M. Griffiths 
9230 West National Avenue 
West Allis, Wiscon sin 53227 
Hales Corners of VJhitnall Area Pdilo, 
Hales Corners, Wisconsin 53130 

Kevin Hansen 

815 East South Street 

Appleto n, Wisconsin 54911 

Kaukena High School 

101 Oak Street 

Kaukauna, Wisconsin 54130 

Peter V, Harrington 
934 Worth Cedar Ridge Drive 
Ccdarbm p . Wi sconsin 53012 
Shorowood High School 
1701 East Capitol Drive 
Shorcwood , Wisconsin 5321.1 

Thomas E. Jensen 
766 Congress Street 
Neenah . Wi sconsin 54956 
Neenah High, School 
6ll Division Stleet 
Neenah, Wisconsin 54956 

Irene S. Jones 
2833 North D owner 
Milwaukee , 'Wisconsin 53211 
Atwater School 
2100 East Capitol 
Shorevfood, Wisconsin 53211 

Loras R. Kotinek 
141 Dennhardt Avenue 
Neenah , V.’lsconsin 54956 
Neenah High School 
6ll Division Street 
Neenah, Wisconsin 54956 
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15* Jerome F. Kotnour 

i;OlU Winnemac Avenue 

Madison, V? i sconri n 5 3 7 11 

Van Hise Jr. High 

545 West Dayton 

Madison, Wisconsin 53702 

16, David G. Krueger 
4lO-2nd Street 
Eau Claire, Wis co nsin ^ 54701 
Boyd Elementary School. 

Boyd , Wisconsin 54?2S 



23. Drueilla K. Munson 

9102 VJest Cleveland Avenue 
West A llis , Wisconsin 53227 
Brookfield Central 
I69OO West Gcbhardt Road 
Brookfield, Wisconsin 53005 

24. Douglas VI. Uorelius 
llorth Pay Park 

Rice J.a ko . Wis consin 54866 
Rice Lake Public Schools 
Rice Lake, Wisconsin 



17. Patricia A. Laduic 
3869 Worth 70th Street 
Milwaukee, Wiscons i n 53216 
Brookfield East High 

3305 North Lilly Road 
Brookfield, Wisconsin 53005 

18. Monica A. McCauley 
645 North 76th 

Wauvato rn , V? i se e npj. n 53213 
Wauwatosa West High School 
11100 West Center Street 
Wauwatosa , Wisconsin 53222 



19. 



Phyllis J. L’iclke 
2226 South 93th 



West Allis. Wiseon.:-! 



53227 



Kales Corners Elementary 
11319 West Gcdsell Avenue 
Hales Corners, Wisconsin 



20. Anton J. Miller 
634 Olive 

Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 54?29 
Chippewa Falls Senior High 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 

21. Douglas D. Molzohn 
859 North 11th Street 
Manitowoc , Wisconsin 54220 
Washington Junior High School 
2101 Division Streets 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 54220 

22. Thomas John Moran 

210 North Blackhawk Avenue 
Madison, Wisconsin 53705 
Chc-rokce Junior High 
4301 Chrrokec Drive 
Madison, Wisconsin 53711 



25. Mae L. Paykel 

3920 North 100th Street 
Apt. 4 

Milwaukee, Wis con sin 5 3222 
Fairview North Elementary S'-Ik>o 1 
4065 North Calhoun Road 
Brookfield, Wisconsin 

26. Gerald J. Tostudensek 
3438 Rudolph Road 

Eau Cl air 0 , Wisconsin 54701 
Sherman I lemcntary 
Route 28 

Eau Claire, Wisconsin 54701 

27. V.Vlic B. Rogers 

3857 North 17th Street 
Milwaukee '. Wisconsin 53206 
North Division High School 
1121 West Center Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53206 

28. .Warren T. Scheuer 

2560 Lefeter Avenue 
Wauwatosa, 'Wisconsin 
Longfellow Jr. High School 
7600 West North Avenue 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 

29. Walter J. Simpson 
Box 1C6-A 

Iron River, Vlisconsin 54847 
Common Jt. School D ist , rrl 
(Northwestern) 

Maple, Wi seen sin 
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30. Charles A. Spring 
Route 2, Box 39-> 

Two Rivers , _W isconsln 
Washington High School 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin 

31. Ottis F, Sviiger 

2117 East Jarvis Street 
Shorew oo d, W i sconsin 5321 1 
Shorewood Senior 
1701 Fast Capitol Drive 
Shorewood, Wisconsin 53211 

32. Thoinas R. Weber 
901 Carletcu Place 
Waukesha , Wisconsin 53186 
Fair view Worth Elementary 
1*065 Worth Calhoun Road 
Brookfield, Wisconsin 53005 

33. Harry E, Wilson 

305 East 19tg Street 
Kaukauna, Wisconsin 54130 
Kauks una - S e n tor 
101 Oak Street 
Kaukauna, Wisconsin 54130 

34. Fred H. Wolters 

4171 Worth 80th Street 
Milwaukee, Wi s consin 53 222 
Lincoln'jr. -*Sr, High School 
820 East Knapp Street 
Milwaukee, V/isconsin 532C2 

35. Sister Josile Zeimentz 
1803 Lynn Avenue 
A ltoona, Wisconsin 54720 
St. Mary's School 

227 Fifth Street 
Altoona, Wisconsin 54720 

36 . John H. Zweck 

8ll East Mason Street 
Milwaukee, V/isc on sin 53202 
Shorewood Senior 
1701 East Capitol Drive 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53211 
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Schedule for Individual Meetings* by Group, 
with Drs. Sc hur. Rittscho f and Weston , lln . 51/ 



I, University of Wisconsin-Milvnukce and II. 

Wisconsin State University-Whitewatcr 
KOHDAY , JUL Y lH 

1. Brookfield 9:00 - 9:30 A.M, 

i. Patricia A, Ladwig 
il, Drue ilia K, Munson 
lii. Mae L. Paykcl 
iv,. Thomas H. Weber 

2. Hew Berlin 9:30 - 9'M A.M. 
i, Eleanore 13. Bovin 

3. Wauwatosa '9:45 - 10:15 A.M. 

i. John F. Gallagher 

ii. Monica McCauley 

iii. Warren T. Seheuer 

4. Whit nail 10:15 - 10:45 A.M, 

i. Marlene M. Griffiths 

ii. Phyllis J. Mi e Ike 

5. Milwaukee 10:45 - 11*15 A.M. 

i. James R, Belland 

ii. Richard W. Callender 

iii. Robert A, Donegnn 

iv. Willie B. Rogers 

v. Fred H. Wolters 

6. ShorewooU 11:15 •• 11:45 A.M, 

i. Peter V, Harrington 

ii. Ottis F. Swiger 

iii. John II. Zweck 

iv. Irene S. Jones 



Wisconsin State University-Eau 
Clairo 

1. Chippewa Fells 1:30 - 1:45 PJl 
i. • Anton J. Miller 

2. Maple 1:45 - 2:00 P.M. 
i. Walter Joseph Simpson 

3. Rice Lake 2:00 •• 2:15 P.M. 
i. Doubles W. Horelius 

4. Ep.u Claire 2:15 - 2:45 P.M. 

i. Peter Hans Anderson 

ii. Gerald J. Postudensek 

5. Stanley -Boyd 2:45 - 3:00 P.M. 
(with £ay ClaJ.ro group) 
i. I), 0, Krueger 

iUESDAY, JULY 3 5 
£). Alt oo no 

i. Sister Zeimentz 

III. Wisconsin State University-Oshkosh 

1. Ksukauna 1:15 - 1:45 P.M. 

i. Horry E, Wilson 

ii, Kevin Hansen 

2, Manitowoc Curriculum Center 
1:45 - 2:15 P.M. 

i. Douglas D. Kolzahn 

ii. Charles A. Spring 



7. Madison 1:00 - 1:30 P.M. 

i. Thomas John Moran 

ii. Jerome F. Kotnour 

8. Sun Prarie 10:45 - 11:15 A.M, 
(vtith Milwaukee group) 

i. George Conom 



3. He e null 2:3.5 - 2:45 P.M. 

i. Loren E, Grounke 

ii. Thomas E. Jensen 
i.i. Loras R. Kotinek 
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PROGRAM: E.P.D.A, INSTITUTE IN ECONOMICS 

JURE P.3 ~ JULY 4, 1969 , BOLTON HALL ROOM 14 'J 



Monday, June 23 9:00 - 9:30 A,M, - Welcome to the Institute and Introduction 

of staff. I)r, Leon M. Schur, Director, Center for Economic 
Education, University of Wisconsi n-Milwaukee. 

9:30 - 10:30 A.M, - “Test o f Economic Unde rst anding " or 
"T est o f Under stand ing in CojYegc Economics , !' pre-test . 

10:30 - 10:^5 A. M, - Coffee break. 

10:45 - 12:00 Noon - The Structure of Economics: Positive vs. 
Normative Economics - Dr. Schur. 



Assignment: Bas i c Econ o mics by R. W. Trenton - Chapter 1 . 

Teachers Guide to Deve l opmental Ec on omic Education Program: 
Part One: Ec on omic Ideas and Concepts - pp, 1 - 10 . 

Tuesday, Juno 24 9:00 - 10:30 A.M. - The Economizing Problem: Scarce Re- 

sources and Unlimited Wants Dr. Gerald A. Weston, Depart- 
ment of Economics, Wisconsin State University-Whitewater . 

10:30 - 10:45 A.M. - Coffee break. 

10:45 - Noon - How Our Economic System Answex/s Three Basic 
Questions: l) What and How Much to Produce, 2) Hov; to Pro- 

duce, and 3) Hov; to Distribute Output - Dr. Weston. 

12:00 - 1:00 P,M, - Group luncheon - Union, Rm, 205. 

1:00 - 3:00 P.M, - Organization of Group and Individual 
Projects - Bolton Hall, fim. 60. 

Assignment: Basic Economics - Chapter 2. 

Wednesday, June 25 9:00 - 10:30 A.M, - Continuation of the Previous Discussion 

of the Organization of Our Economic System. 

10:45 - 12:0 0 Noon - Operation of a Market Economy and tne 
Role of Prices 

12:00 - 1:00 P.M, - Group luncheon - Union Rm. 205. 

1:00 - 3:00 P.M. - Consultation with Staff on Individual 
and Group Projects - Bolton Hall, Rm. 60 . 

Assigament: Basic Economics - Chapter 4 and 

Economic Idea s a nd Concepts , pp. 10-22. 

Thursday, Juno 26 9:00 - 10:30 A.M, - Institutions of a Capitalistic Economy - 
Dr. Weston . 




10:45 - 12:00 Noon - Market Structure: Competition and 

Monopoly - Dr, Weston 

12:00 - 1:00 P.M, - Group Luncheon 
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Assignment: 
Friday, June 27 

Assignment : 
Monday, July 30 

Assignment: 
Tuesday, July 1 



Assignment: 
Vfednesday, July 



Assignment: 
Thursday, July 3 



O 




El: 00 - 3:C0 P.M, - Group Projects - Staff, 

Sasic Economics - Chapters 6 and 7. 

9:00 - 10:30 A.M. - Government ; n the American Economy - 
J)r, Weston, 

10:45 - 12:00 Noon - Review and Discussion of Micro-Economics - 
Prs, Schur and ’Weston. 

Basic Eco nomics - Chapters 3 and 8, 

9:00 - 10:30 A.M. - An Introduction' to Macro-Economics - Dr. 
Schur. 

10:45 - 12:00 Noon - Gross National Product - Dr. Weston. 

Basic Economics - Chapter 15. 

9’.00 •• 10:30 A.M, - The Role of Money and the Banking System - 
Dr. Schur 

10:45 - 12:00 Noon - The Problem of Price Stability; Monetary 
Policy - D. . Schur . 

12:00 - 1:C0 P.M, - Group Luncheon. 

1:00 - 3:00 P.M. - Group Projects *• Staff. 

Basic Economic s - Chapter 13. 

8:00 P.M, - Reception sponsored by the V? is cons in State Council 
on Economic Education at the home of the Director of the In- 
stitute, 173 West Suburban Drive, Fox Point. 

9:00 - 10:30 A.M, - The F\ole of Debt in the Economy and Fiscal 
Policy - Dr. Schur. 

10:45 - 12:00 Noon - The Determinants of Economic Growth - 
Dr, Schur. 

12:00 - 1:00 P.M. - Group Luncheon - Union, Rm. 205. 

1:00 - 3:00 P.M, - Group Projects - Staff. 

Basic Economics - Chapter 14. 

9:00 - 10:30 A.M, - Problems in the Atta nment of Full Employ- 
ment, Price Stability and Maximum Economic Growth - Dr. Schur. 

10:45 - 12:00 Noon - Review and Discussion of Macro-Economics 
- Staff Economists. 

12:00 1:00 P.M. - Group Luncheon. 

1:00 - 3:00 P.M, - Group Projects - Stafi. 
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Basic Economies - Chapters l6 and 10. 



Assignment: 

Friday, July 4 Holiday, 



The purpose of the morning lectures in economics of the first two weeks is 
to lay down the basic theoretical structure of economies in both the miero- 
and macro-areas in order to provide an understanding of bow economics may be 
conceptualized for introduction into the classroom. As much of the remain- 
ing time in the Institute as the participants wish will be devoted to an 
examination of more specialized areas of economics and to formal work on the 
transfer to economics into the classroom, 



O 
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Program - E.P.D.A. Institute in Economics 
University of Wisconsin-Milvaukee, July 7-11, 1969 



Monday, July 7 
Assignment: 
Tuesday, July 8 



Assignment: 
Wednesday, July 9 



Assignment : 
Thursday, July 10 



Assignment : 
Friday, July 11 

Assignment : 



O 




9:00 - 12:00 Noon - Individual and Group Projects. 

Basic Economics - Chapter 10. 

9:00 - 10:30 A.M, - The Determination of Wages and the Dis- 
tribution of Income - Dr. Melvin Lurie, Chairman, Department 
of Economics, UWM. 

10:45 - 12:00 Noon - Investment in Human Capital - Dr. Lurie 

12:00 - 1:00 P.M, - Group Luncheon Union, Rm. 205. 

1:00 - 3:00 P.M. - Motivating Students with Particular Appli- 
cation to the Teaching of Economics - Dr. Rittschof. 

Basic Economics - Chapter 12. 

9:00 - 10:30 A.M, - The Economics of the Labor Union - Dr. Lurie. 
10:45 - 12:00 Noon - Problems cf Labor and Manpower - Dr. Lurie. 
12:00 - 1:C0 P.M, - Group Luncheon - Union, Rm. 205. 

1:00 - 3:00 P.M, - Group Curriculum Projects. 

Economic Ideas and Concepts - PP, 22-48. 

9:00 - 10:30 A.M, - Attainment of Full Employment, Price Sta- 
bility and Maximum Economic Growth - Dr, Sr ,ur 

10:45 - 12:00 Noon - The Determinants of Economic Growth-Dr. Schur 

1:00 - 3:00 P.M. - Group Curriculum Projects. 

Basic E c onomics - Chapter 20. 

9:00 - 10:30 A.M. - Economics of International Trade - Dr. Weston 

10:45 - 12:00 Noon - Review and Discussion of Economics covered 
during the Week - Dr, Lurie and staff economists. 

Pasic Econo m ics - Chapter 19 . 
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Monday, July l4 
Assignment, j 

Tuesday, July 15 



Assignment : 
Wednesday, July 



Assignment : 
Thursday, July 

Assignment : 
Friday, July 10 

0 




PROGRAM - E.P.D.A. INSTITUTE IH ECONOMICS 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONS IN -MILWAUKEE 
JULY lU-iB, 1969 



9:00-12:00 Noon - Work on Group Projects including Scheduled 
Sessions with Staff. 

Teacher s Guid e t o D.E.K.P . , Pa rt T w o: S uggestion s for Grade 

Plac emen t and ' Developm ent o f Economic Idea s an d Co ncents - 
read appropriate section at either elementary, junior high, 
or senior high level. 

9:00-10:30 - The Role of Venture Management in the American 
Economy - Dr. John Komives, Director, Center for Venture 
Manggement , 

10:^5-12:00 Noon - Work on Group Projects. 

12:00-1:00 P.M, - Group Luncheon, Union, Rm. 205. 

1:00-3:00 P.M. - Group Projects; Scheduled Sessions with Staff. 

Econom ic Educatio n Experience s of Enterprising Teacher s, 
read appropriate section at either primary, intermediate, 
junior high or high school level. 

6 9:00-12:00 Noon - Work on group Projects Including Consulta- 
tion with Dr. Duane H. Sackett, Chairman, Department of Elemen- 
tary Education, and Professor Jerry Johnson, Department of 
Economics , both of Wisconsin State Univercity-Eau Claire. 

Professors Sackett and Johnson will be with us Wedhesday, 
Thursday, and Friday and will be available for consultation 
and special lectures. Institute participants will be polled 
forsuggestions as to the type of help they vrould like to 
receive . 

12:30-2:00 - Group luncheon at Karl Ratzsch's Restaurant, 

320 East Mason. 

2:30-3:30 - Tour of the Port of Milwaukee aboard the Yacht, 
Harbor Escort, of the Board of Harbor Commissioners. 

What Are Economic Problems? by Lewis E. Wagner, pp. 1-18. 



9:00-12:00 Noon - Group Projects - Drs. Sackett, Johnson and 
Staff. 

12:00-1:00 P.M, - Group Luncheon - Union, Rm. 205* 

1:00-3:00 P.M. - Video-tape Lecture by Dr. Lawrence Senesh, 
Professor of Economic Education, Purdue University followed' 
by diseusBion and question period - Physics and Enginnering 
Building, Rm. 135. 

Econo mi c To pi cs. Thirty Arti cl.c s from the Ncw sl otter, 
joint Council on Economic Education, pp, 2-30. 

9:00-12:00 Noon - Group Projects - Drs, Sackett, Johnson end Staff. 
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PROGRAM - E.P.D.A, INSTITUTE III ECONOMICS 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN -MILWAUKEE 
JULY 2.1-AUGUST 1, 1969 



Monday, July 21 9«’00-10:30 A.M, - "Role of Labor and Labor Unions in the Ameri- 

can Economy" - Mr. Bertram McNamara , Director, District No. 32, 
United St'eel Workers of America and Mr. Ralph Keenly , Director 
of Education, Region 10, United Automobile Workers International 
Union, 

10:45-12:00 Noon - Group Projects. 

Assignment: B asic E co nomics , Chapter 20. 

Tuesday, July 22 9:00-10:30 A.M, - Panel discussion on the "Role of Business in 

the American Economy" - Mr, James Taylor, President, Taylor 
Electric Company; Mr. John Kelly, President, Midland National 
Bank; Mr. John Koss , President, Koss Electronics; and Mr. L. 

Wta, Tcweles , President, L. Teveles Seed Company. 

10’.45-12:00 Noon - Participants will be divided into four sub- 
groups, each of which will be able to discuss the role of business 
in the economy with one of the business panelists. 



12:00-1:00 P.M, - Group Luncheon - Union, Thru 205. 
1:00-3:00 P.M, - Group Projects. 

Assignment: Basle Economics , Chapter 21. 



Wednesday, July 23 9:00-12:00 Noon - Group Projects. 



12:00-1:00 P.M. - Group Luncheon - Union, Rm. 203. 

1:00-3:00 P.M, - Group Projects. 

Professor Claud Thompson, Department of Secondary Education, 
Wisconsin State University-Oshkosh will be with us Wednesday anc 
Thursday and will be available for consultation with all par- 
ticipants. A foim.al schedule of appointments with him will be 
arranged for those from the Oshkosh area. 

Thursday, July 24-9:00-12:00 Noon - Group Projects. 

12:00-1:00 P.M, - Group Luncheon - Union, Rm. 207. 

1:00-3:00 P.M, - Group Projects. 

Friday, July 25 8:00-0:30 y \ ,M, - Coffee and Sweet Rolls, Kenwood Conference 

Center . 

0:30 A, 11,-2:00 P.M, - Playing of Business Game under the Guidance 
of Members of the Faculty of the UWM School of Business Adminis- 
tration and Business Represcutat. i vos. 
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Monday, July 28 9-00-12:00 Koon - Group Projects 

Tuesday, July 29 9:00-10:30 A.M. - Agriculture in the American Economy and the 

Policies of the National Farmers Union - Mr, Gilbert C, Rohde, 
President, Wisconsin Farmers Uni^n. 

10:45-12:00 Koon - Economics of the Underdeveloped Countries - 
Dr. A.G, Rogers, Department of Economics, UWM. 

12:00-1:00 P.M, - Group Luncheon - Union, Rm. 205 

1:00-3:00 P.M, - Continuation of the Economics of the Under- 
developed Countries - Dr. Rogers. 

Wednesday, July 30- 9:00-10:30 A,M, - Agriculture in the American Economy and the 
Policies of the American Farm Bureau Federation - Mr. Robert 
Davie, Wisconsin Form. 

10:45-12:00 Koon - Problem of International Liquidity and the 
Balance of Payments - Dr. Scbur. 

12:00 Noon - 1:00 P.M, - Group Luncheon - Union, Rm. 205. 

1:00-3:00 P.M, - Comparative Economic System** T> ' . Weston. 

Thursday, July 31-9:00-10:30 A.M, - Selected Reports on Group Projects. 

10:30-12:00 Noon - Review and Discussion of Economics and the 
Conceptual Teaching of Economics <• Drs, Rittschof ,' Schur and 
Weston. 

12:00-1:00 P.M. 12:00-1:00 P.M, - Group Luncheon - Union, Rm. 205- 
1:00-3:00 P.M, •• Final Exam. 

Friday, August 1 9:00-12:00 Koon - Completion of Test of Economic Understanding 

and Evaluation Report. 
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Appendix A 

Curriculum Development Troccss 



Economics Workshop 

Dr. Jerry Johnson, Instructor 

Eau Claire, Wisconsin 

A. Economics - Wisconsin 
Grade 4 

prepared by Fern Martinson 

historical treatment of economic development of Wisconsin. Toadies 
many basic economics concepts in the context of: The Wisconsin Indian, 

the trapper and trader, the pioneer and tno development of primary 
industries of Wisconsin. Unit has many excellent teaching strategies. 

B. Transportation and Trade: The Economic Significance to Wisconsin-- 

Past and Present 

Grade 4 

prepared by Patricia J. Popplo 

The unit develops several basic economics concepts appropriate to 
the elementary school course in Wisconsin History. Sections on 
activities and materials ore particularly good. 

C. An Introduction to Economics and Money Management 
Grades 6, 7, and 8 

prepared by Judy Graoa 

This unit provides a means of teaching students about the basic functioning 
of an economic system. Several concepts ar.d generalizations from the 
field of economics are explored. Several sections in unit, such as 
that dealing with government in economics, give students the opportunity 
for objective attitude formation. 

D. Economics 
Grade 1 

prepared by Chippewa Falls Public Schools 

This unit suggests activities which teach a variety of economics con- 
cepts within the first grade social studies curriculum. 

E. Economic Aspects of Pionaer and Indian I.lfe 
Grade 3 

This unit stresses a variety of economics concepts. Principal merit 
of the unit is the detailed classroom activities which should assist 
the instructor in teaching the stated concepts. 



2. Madison Public' Schools 
All units developed by: 

Elementary Social Studies Committee 
Department of Curriculum Development 
Madison Public Schools 

Madison, Wisconsin 

A. Human Action within the Expanding I'orld Coordinated with the Basic 
System of Man — Social, Economic and Political 

This is a more complete edition of earlier K-6 guides produced by 
the Madison schools! Organized aiound several themes common to 
each grade, the guide stresses concept development and strong 
emphasis on inquiry and discovery centered learning. 

B. Guide to Teaching Economics— Personal Finance, K-6, Supplement to 
Guide to Teaching Social Studies K-6 

The process of production, distribution and consumption form the theme 
for this comprehensive treatment of the individual's role in the 
economy. Principal strengths of the bulletin are: (1) The varied 

list of resources ond activities which teachers can utilize; (2) 

The articulation between content, concepts and activities of the 
grade levels. 

C. Let' 8 Build a City — A Curriculum Model for the Middle School 

Several major concepts such as intet Jependtncc and space are developed 
in this guide. Particular strengths of the bulletin seem to lie in 
its: (1) Emphasis on inquiry and discovery exercises; (2) The repeated 

use of problem solving exercises which gives the student many 
opportunities to develop a scientific method of looking at data. 

D. A Guide to Concept Teaching United States History, Grade 9 (From 
Reconstruction to the Present) 

\ 

Topically organized, this curriculum guide centers on important con- 
cepts and understandings from each of the iclevant social science 
disciplines. Teachers, unfamiliar with the area, should find the 
section dealing with American Negro History of considerable merit. 

3. Cooperative Curriculum Development Center 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 

A. School with Emphasis on Economics 
Grade 1 

prepared by Margene Rcyer 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 

Social science concepts and teaching strategies suitable for first 
grade children are included in this unit. Instructional strategies 
are so designed as to assist the child in all levels of thinking and 
to broaden the child's understanding of the concepts taught. 
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B. Economics 
Grade 12 

prepared by Brother Andrew under the direction of 
Cooperative Curriculum Development Center 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 

The course contains units which range from basic economic concepts to 
the mor' complex economic theory. The unit contains many exorcises 
designed for small group and individual instruction. 

C. Western Civilization 
Senior high school 
prepared by Luvem Kopp 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 

The unit contains suggested content and material for the teaching 
of concepts from each of the social science disciplines. 

D. Economic History of the U. S. Since 1865 
Grade 11 

Developed with the assistance of the Cooperative 
Curriculum Development Center 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 

This curriculum guide is primarily a resource unit for the post 
Civil Ver economic growth of the U. S. The unit suggests several 
inquiry and conceptually oriented teaching strategics. 

E. The Great Depression 
Grade 11 

prepared by Dennis Niebuhr 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 

. Hits is a two-week unit which deals with the causes of the national 
and international depression of the 1930's. Key economic concepts 
ore presented within the context of the historical development of 
the 1930* s. 

P. World Geography Today 
Grade 8 

prepared by Sister Mary Hugh, O.S.F., at. el. 

Green Bay Diocese 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 

The unit contains objectives, concepts, content and instructional 
strategies for an 8th grade course in world geography. The unit has 
Abundant resource material from which teachers nay select. 

G. How an Economy Develops 

prepared under the direction of the Cooperative 
Curriculum Development Center 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 

The unit contains a series of instructional strategics end resources 
which ate designed to teach the basic concepts and generaMzatlons 
relative to a narket economy. 




11. Social Studies 1 
Grade 1 

prepared by Marlene Rcyer, Howards Grove, Wisconsin 
and Covrine Predcrickson, Kohler, Wisconsin 

In this unit several social science generalizations arc taught 
within the context of the family group. 

I, Social Problems 
Grade 12 

prepared by Ron Mauk, ct. al. 

Elkhart Lake, Wisconsin 

This curriculun bulletin contains five units and encompasses Most 
of the social science disciplines. The instructional strategics are 
designed to help the student use the concepts he has learned and to 
assist the student in developing problem solving and thinking skills. 

University of Wisconsin-Milwaukcc 
E.P.D.A. Institute in Economics 

A. Economic Growth: 8th Grade U. S. History 
Grade 8 

prepared by John H. Zweek 
Shorewood, Wisconsin 

This unit contains strategies, resources and content to teach key 
concepts and generalizations integrated within the U.S, History 
curriculum. 

B. Application of Economic Concepts to 5th Grade Histo.y 
Grade 5 

prepared by Irene S. Jones 
Shotevood, Wisconsin 

In this paper ways are suggested for teaching economic concepts and 
content within the conventional 5th grade curriculun. 

C. Comparative Economic System 
Grade 9 

prepared by Ottls Sviger 
Shorewood, Wisconsin 

This is a series of supplementary activities to be used with the 
Coleman Comparative Economic System. 

D. Introduction to Economics - 8th Grade History 
Grade 8 

prepared by Peter V. Harrington 
Shorewood, Wisconsin 

The unit contains content and instructional strategics for teaching 
several generalizations fro* the field of economics. The unit is 
to be used in regular U. S. History classes. 
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E. Introduction to the Social Sciences 
Junior high school level 

prepared by John F. Gollaghcr, Monica McCauley, Warren T, Scheuor 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 

The three resource units included are: (1) Introduction to the 

Study of Fconomlca, (2) The Market L’conorr.y, and (3) Poverty Today. 
Abundant resources and materials arc presented from which the 
teacher may select, 

F. Scarcity ~ Conceptual Framework 
Grades 1-6 

prepared by Loren Grounke 
h’ccnah, Wisconsin 

The unit suggests teaching strategics, concepts and variants for 
each elementary grade. Organized around the most commonly recognized 
grade level themes, the unit is so designed ao to supplement existing 
social studies offerings. 

G. Dealing with Scarcity Through Factors of Production 
GrAdc 5 

prepared by Phyllis J. Mielke 
Hales Corners, Wisconsin 

The unit includes a listing of several major economic concepts and 
generalizations cs veil a3 materials and strategics for teaching 
the concepts. 

H. Price 
Grades 4-6 

prepared by Marlene M, Griffiths 
Hales Comers, Wisconsin 

This unit centers around several major economic concepts and 
developmental vcri&nts for each grade level. Transparencies and 
suggested teaching strategies for several of the concepts and 
variants ere also Included. 

5. Ncenah J^.nt School District 

A. Scarcity - Conceptual Framework 
Grades 1-6 

prepared by Loren Grounke 

The unit presents a variety of economic understandings which grow 
out of the teaching of this concept. The learning activities and 
experiences seen to be particularly well suited to the knowledge 
and understandings taught. Considerable opportunities for developing 
economic attitudes in the student are also presented. 

6. Hew Berlin Public Schools 

A. The Concept of Specialisation 
Grade 4 

O prepared by Mrs. Boris, et. al. 

ERIC 
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Designed for incorporation into the 4th grade course on Wisconsin, 
the unit divides the major concept into several cub-concepts. 
Instructional strategics nnd materials designed to tc-ach the 
concepts are also given. 

7. Superior Tublic Schools 

A. A Problcn Approach to World Affairs 
Senior high cchool lc.vcl 
prepared by Eugene Hoff 

This course outline suggests twelve topics for study in a world 
affairs class. The generalizations presented under each topic 
should provide some useful hypotheses for student study. 

8. Two Rivers Public Schools 

A. Social Studies Curriculum Guide 
High school level 

A good discussion of the nature of concepts and the use of concepts 
in curriculum planning. Teachers will find the strategics for the 
teaching of concepts to bo of tremendous aid in their clasBVoon. 

The unit plan for the course in economics gives a good illustration 
of how materials can be adapted for use in individual corr.munif.es. 

0 , Winneconne Community Schools 

A. A Program Called Industriology 

A statement of rationale, philosophy nnd objectives of this unique 
course which deals with the "economics of industry." Teachers of 
industrial arts courses should find the document of considerable 
merit and value in their own planning. 
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K.P.D.A. Budget 







Amount Budgeted 


Amount Obligated 


1.0 


Direct Costs (personal 
Gervice compensation) 


$ 


43,658.00 


$ 


40,740.31 


2.0 


Travel 




763.00 




728.78 


3.0 


Fees 




441.00 




— 


4.0 


Instructional Supplies 




1,500.00 




7.10 


5.0 


Other Direct Cost 8 




950.00 




m ** 




TOTAL 


$ 


47,312.00 . 


$ 


41.476,1; 


6.0 


Stipends 




24,300.00 




24,300.00 


7.0 


Indirect Costs 




5,340.00 




M ft* 


8.0 


— 










9.0 


Total Costs (direct + stipends 
+ indirect costs) 


$ 


76,952.00 


$ 


65,776.19 






BAUNCF, 


NOT OBLIGATED 


$ 


11,175.81 
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Budget Comparison for 
EPDA Economic Institute 
May L , 19 YO 



Grant Award 



$7^ ,952.00 



Acct. 

Code 


Name 




Reference 




Amount 


2120 


Travelln-utate 












Robert Van Raalto 


Vo. 


4162 & 1598 . 




$ 217.29 


2150 


Travel Non-state Employees 












Various 








456.49 




Gerald Weston 


Vo. 


2585 




10.20 




Jules H. La Rocque 


Vo. 


4622 




3.60 




Duplicate payment M. Behr 


R.R. 


14] 




(3.00) 




Olenn L. Klnzie 


Vo. 


6317 l 7533 




80.20 




Dr. Louis Rittschof 








14.00 


2210 


Postago 












Dept, of Administration 








3.10 




Claud Thompson 


Vo. 


7134 




4.00 


2508 


Educational Consultants 












Various 








4,561.55 




George Kaprellan 


Vo. 


6388 fe 339 




792. 41 




Cerald Weston 


Vo. 


606I & 452 




1,220.11 




Dr. L. W, Rlttgchof 


Vo. 


2155 




50.00 




Janes Vfatson 


Vo. 


2156 




50.00 




Jules N, La RocqUa 


Vo. 


1:622 




100.00 




Duplicate payment M. Behr 


R.R. 


11:1 




(50.00) 




Olenn Kinvie 


Vo. 


6317 




350.00 




Claud Thompson 


Vo. 


7134 




50.00 


2595 


1 

Other Professional Consult. 












Psychological Corp. 


Vo. 


5792, 503 




12,310.03 








7133 






2762 


Reimburse U. W, 


Vo. 


1080, 5626 








Total Expenditures 




6 6641 


40,176.32 


(60,404,30 




Encumbrances: 












U, of Kis, - Milwaukee 






4,500.00 






Jane9 WAison 






871.89. 






Total Obligation to date 








(65,776.19 




Balance Not Obligated 








(11,175.81 
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